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The Study of Literature in Colored Schools.---Jenifer. 
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DUTYAND BEAUTY DUTY! and BEAUTY 


BY 
SILAS X. FLOYD, D.D. 


Illustrated by 
JOHN HENRY ADAMS 


[ Over 300 pages. 980 illustrations. 
Size 6x8. 

Cloth, Very Attractive, - - - $1.00 

Half Morocco, Library Edition, 1.50 


Fuil Morocco, Handsome and 
Durable, - - + = - - 2,00 



































A BOOH FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 
The First. and Only Race Book of the Kind Ever Written 
Sets Before the Colored Boys and Girls High Ideals and Sound Advice 


Stories of Slavery Days; Stories of Bravery; Stories of Faithfulness; Stories of Schooldays; Stories of Useful Lives; 
Stories of Great Men ; Stories about Animals ; Stories about Bad Boys and Girls and their 
Troubles ; Stories of Success; Stories of Pluck; Stories of Real Fun; Stories 
of Jolly Times; Stories of Hardship; Funny Stories, Helpful Stories. 








In all, 100 stories told as only Prof.Floyd can tell them, and nearly all teaching some important moral lessons 
ORDERS JUST IN, 


A One Year’s Subscription to “The Voice of the Negro” Free 
with every $30.00 cash order for “FLOY D’S FLOWERS” received 


during the next six weeks. We will also prepay all freigh 
charges. 


James F. McDonald, Georgia, ¥4; A. J. Williamson, 
Aiabama, 50; Andrew Smith, Louisiana,75; P. H. John- 
son, Virginia, 32; Clara Sullins, Alabama, 30; J.H. Haven, 
Mississippi, 90; Reuben Collins, Mississippi, 50; A. James, 
South Carolina, 97 ; W, W. Wheeler, Mississippi, 48; T. A- 
ig it Mississippi, 65; Rosa E. Mack, South Carolina, 80; 
J. Theo. Carter, Georgia, 36; A. B. Hollomon, Virginia, 60; 
J. H. Dixon, Mississippi, 25; Wm. Walker, Mississippi, 38; 
H. A. Burge, Georgia, 81; Sallie Hunley, Georgia, 25; 
Ernest R. Bell, Tennessee, 90; J. B. Stokes, Arkansas, 30; 
Geo. W. Ford, Louisiana, 61; Laura P. Williams, Texas, 58; 
Miss M. E, Glover, South Carolina, 31 ; Geo. Harlan, Missis- 
si ppl. 36; W.A. Turner, South Carolina,32; G. L. Springer, 


Mississippi, 29; John W, Brown, Arkansas, 25; 1. E. Locke, Alabama, uv, 





NOT ONE ‘REFUSED 
Mr."Robt C. Jones, of Alabama, writes “{imet with no difficulty 1p 
delivering the books I ordered, sent for three extra copies, and in my 
delivery Isold them, All were re:'dy with the money: all praised the boo« 
highly and not one refused to take the copy they subscribed for. Floyd’s 
Flowers is a fine book and is[read with delight by the colored people.” 
(Mr. Jones ordered 80 books.) 


OUTFIT AND COMPLETE COPY FREE Send 10c. for an outfit, 
and with‘ your first order for 12 books we will give you one copy free. 





HERTEL, JENKINS @ 


‘Successors to J. L. NICHOLS @: CO ) 


CHICAGO, ILL. | ADDRESS OFFICE NEAREST YOU ATLANTA, GA. 
108-110 W. Jackson Boulevard "950 Austell Bldg. 














Agents Are Making from Three to Ten Dollars per Day. 
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THE 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


(Incorporated) 


Home Office, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


His ts an Inter-State Stock Company, combining the real estate, mercantile, 
banking and insurance business. It was incorporated for the purpose of 
assisting worthy people in getting better homes, halls and churches wherever 
needed. The success of this company in the last five years has surpassed the hopes 
of its promoters. The last report to the Secretary of State 
showed that the profit of the mercantile branch was 
over $7,000 for the year; that over $65,000 had been ex- 
pended in lifting mortgages and building homes, halls and 
churches in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 
other States. Among the operations in real estate during the 
last twelve months were the building of a Masonic temple in 
Savannah at a cost of $12,000; an apartment flat in Orange, 
New Jersey, costing $13,500; eight residences in Plainfield 
costing $17,600, and many private residences costing from 
$500 to $5,000. The company has today over 1,800 stock- 
holders in 21 different States, holding nearly $300,000 worth 
of stock. This, with the amount held by the officers and 
directors, gives it a working capital unequaled by any other 
of its kind among the colored people. The insurance branch 
—The shiimeadinnn Mutual Benefit Association—has to date 145,653 policy holders, 
carrying death lists of over $4,000,000, and pays larger benefits than most of the 
industrial insurance companies. The company’s bank in Savannah, Georgia, is 
doing a banking business that compares favorably with that of the older institu- 
tions in that city. Dividendsof 7 percent. annually have been paid for the last four 
years. Stock is now selling for $10.00 per share, in blocks of five shares and up- 
wards. 
Further information,may be obtained by addressing 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 
Home Office, 15O Nassau St., New York 


Or 47 East Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
222 West Broughton St., Savannah, Ga.; 
4204 King St., Charleston, S. C.; 
2007 Ave. A, Birmingham, 


or any of the Branch Offices 


When writing advertisers, please mention this Magasine 




















A GREAT COMBINATION OFFER 
The Most Startling Proposition of the Season 





Have you seen Kelly Miller’s ‘‘Open Letter to Thomas Dixon, Jr.?’’ You 
have not! My, you have missed a tremendous treat. In the language of the man 
of the street, Miller ‘‘Skinned him alive.'’ Mr. Miller tears off the mask from 
the decadent scum of the Leopard’s Spots, and holds Dixon forth like a literary 
Samson to public gaze and execration. The price of this remarkable pamphlet 
is 15 cents. 

‘*The Bible Looking Glass’’ is a book that gives one a marvelous insight into 
the deep truths of God’s Word. It is a splendid book for both the layman and the 
preacher, the Sunday School teacher and the scholar. Price $2.00. 

‘* The Royal Path to Health and Happiness’’ is a book rich with information 
for every household. Price $1.00. 

‘*The Busy Man’s Friend’’ is a book for the farmer, the merchant and the 
wage earner. It has everything pertaining to these avocations figured out toa 
niceity. A-man does not have to worry about adding, subtracting, multiplying 
and dividing with cumbersome figures. The author of this book has done all of 
that for him. Price 95 cents. 


To Sum up: 


ft The price of ‘‘ The Bible Looking Glass,’’ without the magazine, is.. $2.00 
2) The price of ‘‘The Royal Path to Health and Happiness,”’ without the 


PIII OU... <a.asgunsansssames phased ia ahdeesCungee vanassiedaschassascibsdasevesicossonsse 1.00 
(3) The price of ‘‘ The Busy Man’s Friend,’’ without the magazine, is............. -95 
i The regular subscription price of the magazine, without the books, is...... 1.00 

DS) Tae PEs Ge eily Meier's ** Opets Fee Whines ccnccssecccscvescccesuccssssvesacce 15 
Ea oe ee $5.10 


Now here is a Startling Proposition: 
We will mail you the three books, Kelly Miller’s ‘‘ Open Letter’’ and the mag- 


SNE I SON IE I 5 bcc acida bude cn cddaaT aban shseanaeeennsen Sanne savdceeteneh 2.75 

We will send you ‘‘The Bible Looking Glass’’ and the magazine for one year 
LS RESIS ERIS Se EI RET LOE Me TSS OE Ee eee ere 2.00 

We will send you your choice of the two smaller books (2) and (3) and the 
CMI 2. ns. cic ccnceenbuskenusiieanaseachtns weeVGaaNe cabudindidaredinkcapests tres 1.35 

We will send you the two smaller books (2) and (3), the ‘‘ Open Letter’’ and 
the magazine for one year for only.................+0 Sadisdentespohesciimatieouns 1.65 


This is without doubt our greatest book cabins for the year 19c6, and the 
whole outfit would make a very handsome gift. 
To insure prompt attention, cut out this coupon and mail it with $2.75 to us 
at once. 
Editors **The Voice of the Negro,” 
Attanta, Ga. 
Dear Sirs : 


Flease save for me and send to parties as directed in 
my letter the books offered in your ‘* Great Combination 
Offer.” Find enclosed $2.75 for the same. 

Name of Subscriber 


Our supply of these books is limited, and cannot be duplicated after they are gone. Answer quick. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Excellent Service 
Quick Time 


Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


: <3 North East, South and West 








J. C. BEAM, Dist.rict Passenger Agent, 
Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Awaits You in The 


GREAT SOUTHWEST 


Will you improve it? That vast territory embraced 
in the Boundaries of 


ARKANSAS, INDIAN TERRITORY 
OKLAHOMA, TEXAS, & NEW MEXICO 


Is more than a land of full dinner pails. It is the land of the full barn, the full larder, the 
full pocket-book, the full cup of happiness-----In a word the successful. Write for our illustrated 
booklets and get the details. 


75 per cent of the ONE WAY RATE forthe Round Trip. Half Fare plus $2.00 
One Way. First and Third Tuesdays in January and February. 








Vinanniiy CEO. H. LEE S. L. PARROTT, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. Dist.. Pass. Agent, 
STAN CA LITTLEROCKARK. ATLANTA, GA. 
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LET US REMIND YOU 


; a all the list of beautiful and useful presents which you 

could give your friend, nothing is more appropriate than a 
piece of real good literature. Of all the good literature that there 
is on the market there is nothing better in the line of current lit- 
erature than ‘‘The Voice of the Negro.’’ Give your friend a 
year’s subscription to our magazine. He will never forget you 
for your Kindness. Kelly Miller's remarkable Open Letter to 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., in which he tears off the mask from the de- 
cadent scum of Leopard’s Spots and The Clansman is the sensa- 
tion of the times. The Voice of the Negro has control of the 
sales of this Open Letter in this part of the country. The price 
of this pamphlet is 15c. Send us $1.15 and let us send The 
Voice of the Negro one year to your friend along with Kelly 
Miller's Open Letter to Tom Dixon. An ordinary present 
will soon be forgotten, but a magazine reminds your friend 
of you twelve times a year. Write today. Address: 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
BOOH DEPARTMENT. #* # # # ATLANTA, GA. 


























The West. Point, Route 


DIRECT LINE WITH; FAST SCHEDULES TO 


Texas 
nie = Mexico Cars 


c fornia li f : — of 

n  * 

iar ise Ca 1IoTrnla RA 
AND ALL POINTS SOUTHWEST 


Full information at City Office, Fourth National Bank Building 


J. P. BILLUPS, G. P.A.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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TERMS: 


Subscription 


Foreign subscribers should add 36 cents a year 
‘for postage. 

Any one sending us four new subscriptions at 
the abeve rates will receive a magazine free for one 
year. 

We alow our agents liberal commissions on all 
money received from new subscriptions ; they earn 
large salaries ; send 10 cents for agent’s outfit. 

Send money only by draft, registered letter, or 
money order. We will not be responsible for loss 
~of currency or stamps unless the letter be regis- 
ttered. 





$1.00 per year 


Our advertising rates are very reasonable. Write 
for them. 

Remember that no manuscript will be acknowl- 
edged unless accompanied by a return envelope 
stamped and addressed. 

Those who order change of address, must give 
old as well as new residence. 

Notification of change of address of the maga- 
zine should be in our office by the 20th of month 
preceding date of publication to insure the sub- 
scriber the current number. 

If you fail to get your Magazine, drop us a card. 
We are always glad to correct mistakes. 
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FEBRUARY, 

Volume III 

The Franklin Benjamin Franklin, whose 
Bicentenary 200th anniversary was 


observed in this country 
on the 17th of January, was in reality a 


many-sided man. He was born in Boston 
January 17, 1706. One could hardly be- 
lieve that this country and this age owed so 
much to Franklin unless he consulted a 
comprehensive history of the revolutionary 
war, for this man lives in achievements 
more than inname. Franklin exercised as 
great an influence upon the age of revolu- 
tion as did Voltaire. Theeman who kept 
the little American colonies that bordered 
on the Atlantic seaboard and fringed the 
western wilderness before Europe was Ben- 
jamin Franklin. And to-day foreigners re- 
gard Franklin as the greatest man that 
America ever produced. And probably 
rightly so. Certainly he was the greatest 
man ofthe early history of the country. 
He was not made by the revolutionary war 
as was Washington. Franklin would have 
been great had no war ever been fought. 


He was preeminently a man of achieve- 
ments. He was a printer, a philosopher, 
a scientist, a diplomat, a financier anda 





writer. Heis the father of our present 
mighty electric age, for Franklin was the 
first scientist to tame the lightning. He 
originated our present postal system. He 
founded the University of Pennsylvania 
and the American Academy of Social Sci- 
ence. He was the founder of The 
Saturday Evening Post. To Franklin 
is due the credit for the aid we got 
from France during the revolutiona- 
ry war. He succeeded in negotiating 
a loan with France for $5,000,000. 
Through his persistent representations, 
France recognized the United States and 
sent us men and war ships. In literature, 
he was regarded as the Solon of his day 
and even nowthe maxims from his ‘‘Poor 
Richard’s Almanac’’ are quoted quite as 
much as the sayings of Cicero. He was 
an eminent conversationalist, being remark- 
able at repartee. He has left us many ker- 
nels of wit and wisdom, many pithy and 
homely sayings which we use without be- 
ing aware of the fact that we are quoting 
Franklin. Only Jonathan Edwards has a 
right to share the literary and philosophic 
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honors of his time with Franklin. Above 
everybody else of his age he towers grand- 
ly. The range of his achievements is im- 
pressive, remarkably so, and his fame is 
world-wide. 


An Important Court Not only the people 
Decision of Georgia, but the 
entire public of the 

country have followed the Henry Jamison 
case as it has been fought through the State 
and the United States courts. The deci- 
sion of the supreme court of Georgia on 
January 15th, put an end to a case which 
was both sensational and far-reaching. 
Henry Jamison was arrested for drunken- 
ness and disorderly conduct in Macon, 
March 4th, 1904. That was on Saturday 
night. Inthe recorder’s court of Macon 
next Monday morning Jamison was fined 
not only for his disorderly conduct on the 
streets, but also for disorderly conduct in the 
city barracks. The two fines together 
equaled $60 orseven months on the county 
chaingang. Jamison accepted the latter al- 
ternative and began work on the gang. In 
the meantime, he petitioned Judge Emory 
Speer of the United States District Court 
for the issuance of a writ of habeas corpus 
on the grounds that he was illegally com- 
pelled to wear the manacles and stripes of a 
criminal in the county chaingang for the 
violation of a city ordinance. Judge Speer 
granted the petition and in strong language 
exposed the wanton insolence of the Macon 
recorder and the unhealthy and inhuman 
chaingang system in Georgia. Thecity of 
Macon appealed the case to the United 
States Supreme Court which was nev- 
er known to decide a question in favor 
of a Negro when it could get around 
so doing on technicalities and sophis- 
tries. In this case the Supreme Court 
quashed the writ and dismissed the 
petition on the ground that the United 
States had no jurisdiction in the case un- 
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til means of redress through the State 
courts had been exhausted. The Macon 
authorities in their glee over this triumph 
over Judge Speer forgot themselves and 
rearrested Jamison before the remittur ar- 
rived from the United States Supreme Court 
and before Judge Speer had made the man- 
date of the Supreme Court the judgment of 
his court. In the meantime, Judge Felton 
of the Bibb County Court refused to grant 
Jamison a new writ of habeas corpus. But 
Judge Speer’s court did grant the writ pe- 
titioned for on the ground that Jamison 
had exhausted State remedies. To make 
another test case, Jamison’s fearless and 
able lawyer, Ackerman and Ackerman, ap- 
plied to Judge Felton for a writ of habeas 
corpus for Rufus Pearson who was sent to 
the gang six months without the option of 
a fine on acharge similar to that of Jami- 
son’s. Judge Felton refused to grant 
Pearson’s petition in full and Pearson ap- 
pealed to the State Supreme Court. But 
Jamison and Pearson were not in the cus- 
tody of Macon authorities, and, therefore, 
the court would not pass on their cases. 
It was held that they would have to be in 
custody before they could pray for release. 
Therefore, Pearson surrendered to the au- 
thorities. The decision of the court on 
January 15th, practically sustained Judge 
Speer. It was held that a city recorder 
has no authority to sentence the people who 
come before himto the county chaingang. 
A city may have its own gang or police sta- 
tion to which petty offenders may be sent, 
but a recorder has no right to inflict 
infamous punishment upon a man who has 
merely committed a misdemeanor. While 
the decision is not as sweeping as we could 
hope it might have been, still it is a long 
step forward in Georgia. It is a call down 
to our czarlike little city recorders. Much 
credit for this great decision is due to the 
tireless lawyers Ackerman and Ackerman. 
Jamison has submitted to the city and paid 
his fine. 
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A man to be feared 
and the and discredited as 
Chaingang much as the Sou- 


thern newspaper editor is the Northern 
junketeer. We called attention to this fact 
once before when Mr. William Curtis, for 
the Chicago Record-Herald, sent long let- 
ters filled with misrepresentations about the 
Negro to his paper inthe West. A Mr. 
George Herbert Clarke in the New York 
Outlook of January 13th has contributed 
an article which contains some facts and 
some fiction. The facts are decorated with 
conventional prejudice and doctored to suit 
the editor of the Outlook, and the fiction is 
of that harmful, insinuating kind which 
makes a respectable Negro feel like calling 
the writer a falsifier. The mere knowledge 
of afew isolated facts appertaining to the 
lowest class of Negroes is palmed off on the 
North by this junketer as sublime intelli- 
gence. The Northern white man who 
spends a week in some Southern hotel feels, 
when he goes back North, that he isen- 
titled to speak about the Negro with oracu- 
lar distinction. Fromashort stay inthe 
South, and by asking a few chaingang 
bosses a few questions, Mr. Clarke reaches 
some amazing conclusions. Heclaimsthat 
Negroes are happy on the chaingangs and 
that some of them are loathe to leave them. 
He tells the North that a Negro returning 
from the chaingang is a hero just as if he 
had returned from war. He has found out 
that the whipping bosses of the gangs never 
injure physically the victims of the lash. 
He has made the remarkable discovery that 
the Negro has no vitality. George Her- 
bert Clarke is the most daring journalistic 
Christopher Columbus that ever followed 
in the footsteps of Ananias. He has not 
only discovered new islands but indeed new 
continents of misrepresentation. Anybody 
with any sense can never believe that it is 
a racial characteristic for Negroes to desire 
to go to the chaingangs to evade responsi- 
bility. The white man puts all of the Ne- 
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groes he can on the chaingangs in order to 
deprive them of responsibility. He is de- 
priving the race of responsibilities at every 
chance he can force. The Negroes on the 
gangs are the most sullen Negroes in all 
the country. They sing, but not for joy. 
They do not sing the light-hearted songs of 
thefree. They sing to forget their sorrow, 
but they sing the weird, sad songs of the 
old slave days. That the Negro who re- 
turns from the gang is received by the re- 
spectable colored people as a hero is utterly 
untrue. The colored people are so careful 
to shun such a man that hardly ever does 
one remain in his former community after 
his chaingang humiliation. The writer 
has known of cases where the whip- 
ping bosses have lacerated the prison- 
ers so unmercifnlly that they could not 
walk for several days. The skin would be 
torn and split as if with a knife, and yet it 
is contrary to the Georgia constitution for 
aman to be whipped even for a crime. That 
the Negro has no vitality is disproved by 
all the available statistics. It must be per- 
fectly evident to any human being with 
common sense that the penal system in 
Georgia is brutal, inhuman, damnable. 





The Decrease in Last year’s lynching sta- 
Lynchings tistics, as gathered and 


compiled by the Chicago 
Tribune, show that sentiment in behalf of 
law is gradually gaining ground in the 
South. The honor and integrity of our 
state governments are on trial and it had 
begun to look as if they were failures. A 
great frenzied, sweeping mob had almost 
paralyzed the law and enthroned anarchy. 
The mob ursurped the prerogatives of the 
courts and turned the whole Southland into 
a zone of anarchy and blood. Buta potent 
voice for law and order has been raised in 
every quarter of the land and our tide of 
madness is ebbing. Last year the cheap 
vengeance of the mob was vented against 
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66 persons. Sixty-five of those were Ne- 
groes. This isa decrease in lynchings of 
100 percent, since 1901 and nearly 25 per- 
cent. since 1904. The number of persons 
lynched is lower thanthe number lynched 
for any year since 1885. In 1891 we had 
235 lynchings; in 1901, 135; in 1903, 104; in 
1904, 87. This shows that there has been 
agradual decrease in lynchings since the 
opening of the new century. Sixty-five of 
the 66 lynchings last year were in the 
South. There were more lynchings in 
Mississippithan in any other single state. 
Only 15 of the men lynched were ever 
eharged with rape. The others were for 
murders, impudence and ordinary provoca- 
tions. The claim that Negroes are lynched 
for rape only is a fabrication pure and sim- 
ple. Negroes are lynched for everything 
from killing a white man, whether in self- 
defense or not, down to refusing to turn 
around and thank a white man when they 
are kicked. But we are glad to see from 
Statistics that the blood-mad spirit of the 
mob is subsiding. 





ACall For a Thevenerable editor of the 
Conference Georgia Baptist, Rev. W. 
J. White, D, D. has called 

aconference of colored men and women to 
meet in Macon of this State on February 
13th. The call for the conference has been 
signed by many of the leading Negroes of 
Georgia and the signs point toa large at- 
tendance. The conference, as. we under- 
stand it, is called togive voice to the pre- 
dominant feeling among the colored people 
regarding the unjust discriminations that 
are inflicted upon the Negroes in Georgia. 
It will take up the questions of the unequal 
division of the school taxes among the races, 
the deprivation of Negroes of jury rights, 
the peonage system, the penalsystem, emi- 
gration and other questions. Dr. White 
well says that our silence on the injustices 
that are inflicted upon us is construed to 
mean that we are satisfied with present con- 
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ditions. Only a few days ago Senator Til- 
man in a Senate Committee meeting, made 
the claim that the colored people of the 
South were satisfied with the Jim Crow cars 
and that only the Northern Negroes com- 
plained. It is our duty to complain when 
indignities are heaped upon us aud to take 
council together whereby we can better our 
condition. In these serious times Editor 
White has rendered a service to the race in 
calling the conference. It remains to see 
how our people will respond to the call. 





A Southern Reform There is a great and 

League pressing need for a 
fundamental reform of ideals in the South. 
Unless the manly and far-sighted men of 
both races can get together and agree to 
make the propagation of truth and right 
a religion, the crack of doom will find us 
silll engaged in fratricidal strife. The Ne- 
gro race is divided into divers cliques and 
schools, each clamorously—some secretly— 
fighting for its own hand. The white race 
is also divided, but heretofore the Negro 
nightmare has been sufficient to drive them 
all to the same fold. Every day it must 
become more and more evident to the sen- 
sible white people that the continual wav- 
ing of the social equality red light as a warn- 
ing is the mere pastime of the politician. 
The drivel-souled politician will do any- 
thing to get into office. Meanwhile, the 
problems that ought to be grappled with by 
men of statesmanlike capacity and breadth 
of vision, remain unsolved. The South 
is not a barren wilderness, not a moral Sa- 
hara, as almost any outsider would believe. 
There are many great and good white men 
in the South and many far sighted Negroes. 
But they are scattered over an immense 
territory and are altogether without organi- 
zation. These men ought to get together 
and change the situation in the South. 
What are some of the things that they need 
todo? First, the white man’s mind ought 
to be disabused of the idea that he is for- 
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ED.TOR WILLIAM J. WHITE, 


Who Has Called a Conference of Colored People to Meet at Macon, Ga., 
Feb, 13. 


ever to entrench himself against the Negro. 
The Negro is here, and he is here to stay 
and therefore, instead of the races working 
in antagonism and isolation every principle 
of Christianity and common sense coun- 
sels mutual sympathy and cooperation. 
An obstructive policy to the Negro’s prog- 


ress is the acme of folly. The members of 
this League ought to help educate public 
sentiment against lawlessness. The Ne- 
gro race as well as the white race, is be- 
coming very much given to unabashed law- 
breaking. It is nothing out of the way 
these days to hear Negroes say that certain 
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men ought to belynched. They have been 
taught to so believe by the white people. 
Nobody ought to be lynched,—else what 
becomes of the law? Law must be at the 
very foundation of the social fabric or the 
nation will perish.. Again, there is need to 
change our Southern ideals of a heroic 
white man and a good Negro. According 
to our present standards, the white man who 
isa hero is the white man who prates the 
loudest about white supremacy. Superi- 
ority has always been modest and loud pro- 
testations have never made any race great. 
Our experience is that the superior and 
most cultured people never boast about it. 
Heroism upholds the truth. It is the very 
essence of self-abnegation. It has never 
stooped to oppress the weak, but always 
lends a helping hand to the handicapped. 
In other words, the present hero in the 
South is a patent fake. The Negro the 
white people call good is alsoa fake. What 
concerns him most is to please the white 
people. He trembles at the footfalls of the 
white man’s orderlies. He abuses his own 
race in public. If he is a public speaker, 
he will say any dirty, mean thing about 
his race to get praise from the white news- 
papers. He loves to be advertised and to 
have his name heralded abroad as a conser- 
vative Negro. A league of white men 
ought to denounce this despicable kind of a 
Negro. He is a coward and white men 
ought to hate cowards. If this kind ofa 
Negro was scorned like any other kind of 
a fool, he would soon disappear. His very 
existence is prejudicial to healthy society. 
He is a great and constantly growing me- 
nace to high morality. Like the white 
politician, he will do anything to exalt him- 
self. If this class of Negroes were dis- 
countenanced, that class of our people who 
float with the wind and tide would stop and 
think some for themselves. Such a reform 
league could be formed by such men as 
Judge Speer, Dr. Bradley and Joseph Man- 
ning. They would begin by seeking those 


who would sign a pledge to love the truth, 
to give respect only where human worth is 
entitled it, to help change the standard of 
Southern heroism from that of a braggart to 
that ofa man of self-sacrifice and to dis- 
courage white newspapers from calling 
every Negro ‘‘a leader of his race’’ who 
cringes and belly-crawls in order to get ad- 
vertisement. At first the numbers in such 
a league will be few, for we are living in an 
atmosphere of treachery, meanness and sel- 
fishness. Both our moral and mental 
forces are undergoing a gradual process 
of suffocation. The vast majority of the 
white people have so thoroughly soaked 
their self-contained souls in sophistries and 
prejudices thatthey are utterly blind to 
their own inconsistences But if brave 
white men steadily advocated such princi- 
ples, the day would come when such nag- 
ging as Vardaman is constantly doing 
against the cause of human brotherhood 
would be laughed at as an example of the 
viper biting at the file. White men brave 
frosts and snows in distant worlds; why not 
brave the opposition that must come in 
founding a reform league? 


The Logic of One of the greatest prob- 

the Liar lems in the South is the 
problem of securing the triumph of truth? 
We are suffering from a plethora of lies. A 


potent illustration of this fact is found in 
Governor James K. Vardaman’s message 


last month to the Mississippi legislature. 
Everpbody knows that Mr. Vardaman is a 
spectacular prevaricator when he discusses 
the race question. His savage mouthings 
about Negro inferiority and brutality have 
given him the unenviable reputation of being 
the most bizarre of all tbe demagogues in 
the South. But Vardaman had not re- 
vealed the very depths of his mean heart 
until he sent his recent message to the 
Mississippi legislature. In that message 
he showed that he lacked shame for either 
his unchristian prejudice, his intolerable 
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bigotry, or hisdirefulignorance. What he 
has to say about the Negro isa gross libel on 
the entire race. He makes three charges 
against the race that are as baseless as Var- 
deman is wicked and vain. First, he claims 
that the Negro is devoid of morality. Sec- 
ond he declares that education increases 
criminality among the Negroes. Third he 
professes to have been present at the dawn 
of creation in as muchas he claims to know 
that the Almighty made the Negro inferior 
to the white man. Vardaman’s charges 
that the Negro has ‘‘never felt the guilt of 
sin’’ is so utterly baseless that it is its own 
refutation. Nobody in this country savea 
crazy man, would make such an assertion 
seriously. There is much proof that the 
Negro is a moral being as there is proof 
that the white man is a moral being. If 
the balance is on either side here in the 
South, itisin favor of the Negro. The 
Negro has a higher sense of justice than 
the white man; he has never manifested 
half the avarice and inhumanity that the 
white man has manifested towards the weak 
members of society; he believes more in the 
principles of the Christian religion, particu- 
larly, the Christian doctrine of the brother- 
hood of manand the fatherhood of God, 
which is one of the basic principles of the 
Christian faith; and the Negro does not 
share equal responsibility with the white 
man for the unblushing profligacy which has 
thrust upon us an army of mulattoes. That 
was the aggression of the strong upon the 
weak. And yet, Vardanran’s tribe would 
educate our hearts and teach us morality! 
Bah! the inconsistency of this hypocritical 
blab sticks out like the horns of an old- 
time prairie steer! Considering the chances 


‘ he has had and also his immoral environ- 


ments, the Negro has done remarkable well 
along morallines. Vardaman dec!ares that 
education makes criminals of the Negroes, 
and risks the proof of this assertion on 
another assertion—which he cannot prove— 
that the Negro is more criminal now than 


during the days of slavery. No statistics 
of Negro crime were ever compiled during 
the days of slavery. This cocksure states- 
man was not old enough before emancipa- 
tion to make personal investigation of this 
matter. Howdoes he know what he is 
talking about? The answer is plain. He 
does not know. Butif it were true that 
the Negro race has more criminals now 
than it produced during the days of slavery, 
it would not be proof that education made 
criminals. We havea greater population 
now than we had then. Besides, now we 
are a free people. Mr. Vardaman’ race 
does not seem to think so and often it be- 
comes necessary to remind them of it. 
That causes what is classed as criminality. 
But we also have more churches and school- 
houses and homes now than we had then. 
Why can it not be argued that these good 
things came from education? Who com- 
mitted the more murders in the South last 
year? White men. Is education making 
the white man more criminal than the black 
man? Certainly not. Rather ignorance, 
which is the chief peril and curse of society, 
is responsible for this saturnalia of mur- 
ders. Theclaim that the white race has 
wasted money on us to educate us has never 
been proved and never will be. The truth 
is that we have been robbed of what was 
our own in every state in the South. We 
could with just as much authority state 
that the Negro is superior to the white 
man ascan Vardaman or anybody else as- 
sert that the white man is superior to the Ne- 
gro. The Negro race were the founders of 
civilization, the pioneers of all upon which 
the modern fabric of society rests. But 
this was not a matter of superiority over 
the other races. It was a matter of fortui- 
tous circumstauces. Those circumstances 
will again some day throw the Negro in the 
saddle. Vardaman thinks that Mississippi 
will be ruined by educated Negroes. His 
prophylactic for this calamity isto let the 
Negro grow upinignorance. He has gath- 
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ered a ‘few isolated facts to decorate his 
vicious prejudices. Every principle of 
economy and Christianity counsel the re- 
pudiation of Vardaman. As a guardian of 
truth and an exponent of morality he is 
more ludicrous than the devil handling holy 
water. 





A Call tothe The political campaign in 
Wild Georgia has been pitched 


on the lowest plain of any 
campaign that we we have had in Georgia 
in a great many years. Hoke Smith, one 
of the gubernatorial candidates, is the man 
directly responsible for this campaign of 
prejudices. His wholecourse since he an- 
nounced his candidacy has been the course 
of the narrow and bigoted demagog. His 
campaign is nothing more than a call 
to allthat is wild and savage, all that is 
mean and devilish in the white people of 
Georgia. Hoke Smith ought to beashamed 
of himself. Everybody is surprised at him. 
There was never a case inall the annals of 
political history where it was more evident 
that a man was willing to prostitute his 
convictions for an office. How grinding 
must this fact be upon the soul of the man 
in h?s hours of meditation. Mr. Smith is 
a rich man, as rich men go here in the 
South. He was at onetime a member of 
Grover Cleveland’s cabinet. He isa promi- 
nent member of the Presbyterian Church, 
and was atone time a superintendent of a 
Sunday School. Everybody called him a 
high-toned Chrtstian gentleman. This is 
the man who now goes up and down the 
state pandering to the meanest prejudices 
that any race ever held against another. He 
has bartered his convictions fora mess of 
political pottage. The feature of Mr. 
Smith’s speech at Columbus on January 
1oth, was his boast of his part in the bloody 
and murderous ‘‘reconstruction’’ of this 
state and his statement that fifty white 
men in any county ought to control a hun- 
dred Negroes either by force or fraud. 


Evidently, this man does not see the logic 
of his own position. He has degenerated 
from a Sunday School teacher to that of 
the apostle of force and fraud. In the es- 
timation even of many of the white people 
he has sunk from the position of a broad- 
hearted gentlemen to that of a small-mind- 
ed bully. He caters to the blood-mad spirit 
of the mob and deserves to be turned down 
incontinently. 





A Wilderness Called A certain newspaper 
Peace in Georgia has sent 


out a special corre- 
spondent to interview the prominent white 
men in North and South Carolina who led 
in the disfranchisement of the Negro. As 
was to have been expected, these men set 
up the claim that Negro disfranchisement 
has worked wonders for racial peace and 
general prosperity. The claim has no foun- 
dation in fact whatever. 


prosperity, not because of Negro disfran- 
chisement and general political rottenness, 
but in spite of it. Nobody has brass enough 
to argue that South Carolina is more pros- 
perous than Georgia. Yet South Carolina 
disfranchised her Negroes many years ago. 
The high price of cotton is responsible for 
prosperity inthe South. Let us take a 
single county in South Carolina. The 
writer was born in Chester county and was 
living in that county when the Negroes 
were disfranchised. Before the ascendency 
of the Tilman regime and the passage of 
the constitutional amendment disfranchis- 
ing the Negroes, labor was plentiful in the 
county and the colored people were happy 
and contented. During \the immediate 
years, [after the passage of the unjust 
disfranchisement measure, statistics will 
show that hundreds and hundreds of Ne- 
groes left South Carolina for the West 
and North. {Great numbers of others 
moved, to the towns and cities. The 
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opening up of cotton mills in the South al- 
so took away from the farms the poor 
whites. Consequently there is a great 
scarcity of labor in the state. In Chester 
Countyduring the last few months great 
farms have been sold at very low prices. 
The white landlords are disposing of their 
lands and are moving in town. They say 
that all of their colored tenants have left 
them and there is nobody to work the farm. 
Why is this the case? The Negroes who 
are moving North and West have become 
disgusted with the white man’s narrowness 
and bigotry. They say that they do not 
want to bring their children up amid such 
dwarfing and benumbing environments. 
They have made up their minds to endure 
the bitter winds of the North and West 
where they can have some peace. Those 
who have gone totown are trying to give 
their children the school advantages afford- 
ed there in order that their children may 
become citizens through the educational 
qualification. But the great plantations 
are going toruin. The Negro will not take 
everything and quietly labor on for the 
white man. In Chester County labor is so 
scarce that it is positively dangerous for an 
emigration agent to pass through the coun- 
ty seat. He will get himself in trouble. 
The penalty for an agent enticing labor 
away is five years imprisonment. A fine 
is not accepted. But still the Negroes 
leave for the North and West; and they 
will leave Georgia if they are formally dis- 
franchished. The industrial unrest will be 
greater than the state has seen since recon- 
struction. And that ought to be the case 
if the white people have little enough sense 
to heed the vitriolic appeals of the dema- 
gogs of the state. Let not the white peo- 
ple of Georgia be decieved by the testimo- 


nies they have seen. These men are re- 
sponsible for these laws and are bound to 


speak well of them. The testimony of im- 
partial observers is that the disfranchisers 


have made a wilderness and called it peace. 


95 


The Moroccan ‘The Moroccan Conference 
Conference which opened at Algeciras, 
Spain, on January 16th, 

is a supreme diplomatic struggle between 
France and Germany. Ifthespirit of peace 
and conciliation is allowed to dominate the 
sessions of the Conference, another disas- 
trous Franco-German war will be averted; 
but shonld the Conference result in a rup- 


ture between the two principal rivals at 
Algeciras, before the year is ended the 


finest armies in Europe will buckle on their 
armors and try conclusions. The events 
leading up to the Conference are well re- 
membered by the public. Up until about 
a year ago Spain exercised the predominat- 
ing influence in Morocco, and by right of 
propinquity, should have doneso, provided 
such predominance should be exercised by 
any European power. France held sway 
in Algeria, adjoining territory to Morocco. 
But about a year ago France and England, 
without consulting either Germany or 
Spain, concluded a treaty whereby France 
was to exercise a semi-sovereignty over 
Morocco. A few months later the German 
Emperor took a cruise through through 
the Mediterranean Sea and called at Tan- 
gier. Inaspeech there to some German 
merchants he made it known that he would 
not stand peacably by and see France ab- 
sorb Morocco. The speech astounded all 
Europe. Soon afterwards the German 
Emperor succeeded in getting the Sultan’s 
consent to call a conference to consider and 
settle the status of Morocco. At first 
France fought the call for a conference and 
France’s leading statesman, Delcasse, was 
compeled to give up his place as French 
Foreign Minister because of his. hostile at- 
titude towards Emperor William’s bold- 
ness. Rouvier, who succeeded Delcassee, 
consented to the conference on condition 
that the signatories to the treaty of 1880 


on Morocco should make up the member- 
ship of the conference. The German Em- 
peror was asked to define the questions he 
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wished the conference to take up. The 
diplomatic sparring brought out the fact 
that the status of Morocco will be consider- 
ed in its entirety. Eleven nations are tak- 
part in the conference, including the Unit- 
ed States. Germany and her allies will in- 
sist on the territorial integrity of Morocco, 
the sovereignty of the Sultan and the open 
door. France will yield the first two prop- 
ositions, but will ask for special commercial 
considerations. In addition, she will ask 
to undertake financial reforms and to regu- 
late the internal police. The interests of 
our government in the matter are purely 
commercial, and aside from the questions 
discussed which affect our trade, our dele- 
gates have been instructed to withdraw 
from the Conference. The world hopes 
for a peaceful adjustment of affairs. 





Santo Santo Domingo is a re- 
Domingo public wlthout elections. 
This little unkempt and 


turbulent Southern neighbor has had an- 
other comic-opera revolution. Every time 
a revolution-occurs—and that is about as 
often as a crop is grown—a new president 
is cast up on the shore, and then it is in or- 
der for the man occupying the presidential 
chair to take to the woods. The revolution 
of January was no exception to the rule. 
Carlos Morales, a shrewd octoroon and the 
man who became president himself through 
a revolution he headed in 1903, did the 
novel act of starting a revolution against 
his own administration, and of suffering 
defeat and deposition. He acted very 
much like a man who, becoming disgusted 
with his own antics, turned round and 
kicked himself. Apparently, Morales was 
a figure-head in his own cabinet. He 
could do noth’ng at all without the consent 
of certain cabinet members. He found 
that he could not even dispose of his own 
cabinet members without certain pledges. 
Consequently, he quietly slipped out of the 
capital and joined Jiminez, the man Mo- 


rales had overthrown when he became 
president. These two started an armed up- 
rising against the government, the head of 
which was now Ramon Carceres, the vice- 
president under Morales. Two or three 
desperate battles were fought with but a 
handful of ragged men on either side. In 
one of the battles Morales was wounded. 
He resigned the presidency and fled to 
Porto Rico, whereupon, according to the 
constitution, Carceres becomes president. 
The revolution collapsed when Morales 
fled and the Horicistas party is in complete 
control of affairs. Itis said that Carceres 
is responsible for the death of Heureaux in 
1899. The United States senate is moving 
slowly in dealing with the treaty of Santo 
Domingo, for the Senators do not feel that 
the government is stable enough to guar- 
antee atreaty with this country. As de- 
clares the New York Times, ‘‘it is like 
making a treaty with a comet.’’ 





Daniel Robert 
Wilkins 


Daniel Robert Wilkins, 
who was appointed a 
short time ago by the 
mayor of Chicago a delegate to the con- 
vention which is to frame a new charter for 
that city of nearly three million souls, is in 
some respects a remarkable Negro. Mr. 
Wilkins was born in Kentucky on March 
1, 1852, and was educated in Ottawa Uni- 
versity and trained in the theological de- 
partment of Kentucky University for a 
minister of the Christian (sometimes nick- 
named Campbellite) church; and from the 
time of his graduation, in 1875, to 1gor, 
Mr. Wilkins preached as a pastor, and was 
considered by all his brethren as the fore- 
most Negro preacher in the denomination. 
While actively engaged in the ministry, 
he took a post-graduate course in the fa- 
mous Chautauqua University, reading with 
his friend, the late Dr. William J. Sim- 
mons. Asa minister Mr. Wilkins was re- 
garded as one of the best read and ablest 
scholars of therace. He read the Old Testa- 
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EDITOR D. R. WILKINS. 


ment in Hebrew and the New in Greek, 
and originated and published a set of rules 
of his own, for the interpretation of the 
Bible. In 1900 Mr. Wilkins gave up the 
ministry altogether and took the manage- 
ment of the Chicago Conservator, and final- 
ly bought that paper out and formed what 
is known as the Chicago Conservator Pub- 
lishing and Printing Co., of which he is 
the head. Mr. Wilkins isa natural born 


newspaper man, and is now considered by 
the Negro newspaper men of the country 
to be one of the most independent editorial: 
writers in the country. During nearly all 
his life as a minister, Mr. Wilkins was in 
some way connected with the newspaper 
business, either as editor, contributor, or a. 
reporter on a daily paper. Itis generally 
thought by race leaders that the Chicago 
Conservator, under Mr. Wilkins control, 
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has done as much to keep the Negro press 
of the country in line for race defence and 
and race protection as any other Negro 
journal published. By the lovers of liberty 
and fair play the Chicago Conservator is re- 
spected as a great champion of the race; 
but by those of both races who seek to 
compromise the rights of the Negro, the 
Chicago Conservator is severely hated as a 
meddler in other men’s matters. When 
Mayor Dunne selected him to represent the 
Negro citizens as a delegate to the great 
Chicago Charter Convention, while hun- 
dreds of that city’s citizens came forward 
to congratulate Mr. Wilkins, not one per- 
son, white or colored, was heard to com- 
plain that the Mayor had not made the 
proper selection, and the Negro press all 
over the country, including his rivals in 
Chicago, most highly praised the Mayor 
for having selected a man that represented 
the best interest of the whole race. Con- 
sidering that Chicago is a city of nearly 
three million population, and the vast and 
varied interests to be dealt with by this 
convention, and considering the class of 
white men appointed, the race in and out 
of Chicagomay well be proud of D. R. 
Wilkins as this appointment indicates he is 
a man of high intelligence, splendid busi- 
ness capacity, and of the best standing. 





“The Passing of Notables: Three very em- 
Hill, Harper and Field inent men have 
passed off the 


stage of action since last we went to press: 
Walter Hill, William Harper and Marshal 
Field. Chancellor Walter B. Hill of the 
University of Georgia died at Athens, Ga., 
of pneumonia December 8, 1905. Mr. Hill 
was one of the few really great men that 
Georgia has produced within a generation 
The foundation of his greatness was his 
broad and deep love for humanity in what- 
-ever garb it was found. He was one of 
-the lonely sentinels in Georgia and the 
South who stood out in the open and de- 





MISS <ALICE ROOSEVELT <AND CONG. 
NICHOLAS LONGWORTH DURING THEIR 
RECENT TRIP TO THE EAST. 

Their Engagment was Announced on December 
14th, and they will be Married at the White House 
on the 17th, of the month of February. 


From Sterograph copyright, 1905, Underwood @ Under- 
wood New York. 





clared for free speech and fair play for the 
Negro. He was a firm believer in the eco- 
nomic value of educating the masses and a 
strong fighter in the prohibition ranks. 
Above all, he was a high-toned Christian 
gentleman. He atone time rebuked Ly- 
man Abbott of the New York Outlook for 
his apologizing attitude on the race ques- 
tion and in many ways revealed himself as 
a statesman. There were no sadder hearts 
in Georgia than those of the Negroes when 
they learned of his death. William Har- 
per, President of Chicago University, died 
in Chicago of cancer of the stomach on Jan- 
uary roth. He was preeminently a leader 
and organizer of educational forces. He 
was probably the most distinguished He- 
brew scholar on the continent. His grad- 
uating oration at the age of 14 was deliy- 
ered in Hebrew. No one save a man of 
tremendous energy could have done the 
work he did at the University of Chicago. 
He had a broad and comprehensive grasp 
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of University problems and rose to ev- 
ery emergency that came before him in the 
administration of the University’s affairs. 
He worked on even in the face of certain 
death and earned the right to, be called a 
hero. Marshall Field, who died in New 
York January 16th, was unquestionably 
the greatest merchant of this generation. 
He was worth nearly $200,000,000 at his 
death, and the testimony of those who 
knew him is that he was scrupulously hon- 
est and very generous. That is something 
to say for a rich man in these days of graft. 
His whole life stands out as a splendid ex- 
ample of high commercial ethics. It goes 
without saying that he was a man of signal 
business acumen or he could not have suc- 
ceeded so remarkably in the midst of these 
fierce competitive times. 





GOLDEN GLIMMERS 


Betwixt this world of palpability and the 
spirit-world there is ever a quivering zone 
of silence and mystery. The glamour and 
the magic of the dim land of shadow-shapes 
have been the lure and fascination of poets 
and painters and philosophers since the time 
when the mighty alembic of love revealed 
to man his own divinity. Rider Haggard, 
whose harp-strings are pregnant with the 
mythological lore of the East, tells us in one 
of his stories how the Golden Helen encamp- 
ed in one of the temples of Egypt and how 
all who sought entrance to the temple be- 
cause of her incomparable beauty perished 
by the sword of her guardians. Only the 
daring and venturesome Ulysses ever gain- 
ed admittance to her presence. Even so 
Beauty, with her golden-misted haze of im- 
palpability, is severe and almost irreproach- 
able. Our imprisoned thoughts restlessly 
dance on the very verge of the shining 
Shadow world, but never yet have we pen- 
etrated into the inmost secrets of the dim 
dreamland. All we get isa glimpse of glory. 

No artist has ever yet painted a flawless 


picture; no poet has ever yet evoked from 
his lyre a song as lofty as the heavens; no 
philosopher has ever explained all the phe- 
nomena of the universe through ultimate 
causes ; no musician has ever interpreted 
all the poignant stirrings and strivings and 
passions of the human heart with his cres- 
cendoes and decrescendoes. The last word 
has never been spoken, the ultimate ex- 
pression has never been given on either art, 
poesy, philosophy or music. 

Raphael and Titian, the kings of what lit- 
tle art we know, gave us some wonderful 
effects in color blending and lines and 
curves; but they themselves felt that there 
was something lacking in the fulness and 
effluence of their paintings. The secret of 
life escaped them. The feeling of an artist, 
at the completion of a picture, is well de- 
scribed by Balzac in his ‘‘ Unknown Mas- 
terpiece.’’ He knows that there is some- 
thing lacking even after he has added his. 
last touch. 

Homer, Shakespeare, Tennyson, Shelley 
and a host of other poets have given voice 
to many deep and beautiful thoughts, but 
their creations are rated as masterly and 
immortal, not because they are perfect 
flowers, so much as that flowers have blos- 
somed at all amid such sterile soil. Kep- 
ler was so thoroughly aroused when he got 
a half-way peep into the workings of Na- 
ture that he exclaimed: ‘‘O God, I think 
thy thoughts after Thee!’’ And yet, 
Newton, the man who discovered the ex- 
istence of the force which binds the hills to 
the earth and tethers the earth to the sun, 
was more nearly right when he said that 
he was only a child down at the seaside, 
picking up here and there a pebble on the 
shore. Mozart, Bethooven and Wagner 
have awakened our pathos and stirred our 
souls, but at their greatest, they have only 
whetted our appetites for real, heavenly 
music. They have never yet sounded the 
fullest note of love. 

Who has ever painted a picture as noble 
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and majestic as the mountains? Who has 
translated to us the tongues of the winds 
with their mysterious murmurs? Or the 
rhythmic trickle of the brook? Or the 
hoarse and mighty ocean-growl? Who can 
tell us what there is behind the gray, mys- 
terious seas of the North where evil winds 
gather? What poet has given utterance to 
the stirrings in our bosoms as we contem- 
plate the prophetic charm of the dawn 
when the hills all stand hushed and silent ? 
The reason why our hearts grow mellow at 
the gloaming or our bosoms swell when we 
contemplate the might of the mountains 
and the sweep of the plains is yet a mys- 
tery. We still fear and tremble while we 
admire the rythm of the storm and the scin- 
tillating pallor of the writhing, hissing 
lightening as we did when we were chil- 
dren. The warbling lark stirs us to tre- 
mors of delight and the great eagle, rising 
from the depths of the crags and tangled 
copse, and beating his mighty way above 
the shimmering, golden-misted landscape 
towards the shiny meadow of clouds, awa- 


kens a feeling for which we have no lan- 
guage. 

Hardly ever do we get but a glimpse of 
the upper day. During rare half-moments 
our hearts are thrown open towards the 
sources of life and beauty and we geta 
glimmer of light. But it flashes up so sud- 
denly andis then gone before it gathers shape 
and clearness. Like a snow-flake crystal 
caught in the warm hand, the beauty of it 
is gone ere we know it. Therefore, even 
the glimpses of beauty we get, for the most 


part, remain unvoiced. 
Some day the veil will be lifted and the 


mists will roll away. Some day a heaven- 
ly breeze will swing our dreams around the 
edge of the misty waste and out and away 
to the place of the day. Then will the 
poet know why the waves clap their hands 
for joy, the philosopher, the music of the 
spheres, the artist will paint for us the fresh 
aroma of the crimson dapples that herald 


the young Sun’s leap from behind the hori- 


zon, and the musician will interpret to us 
the pain and the pleasure of love. 





La Response 


8 ae By Alice Ward Smith. 


Saint Valentine knocked et my door this morning. ; 
He handed me a letter, dear, from you, 

I fear to send one back lest he might read it, 
And so I'll have to make this picture do. 


It’s just a little picture of my heart, love, 

And see across the top I’ve written, ‘‘TRUE,”’ 
For every time it beats I love you dearer— 

So keep it, dear, it beats alone for you! | 
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The Negro and the New York Tenement 


By Mary White Ovington 


‘*When I lived in the South I rented a 
four-room cottage for five dollars a month ; 
now I have to pay twelve dollars for these 
three little rooms in a dark tenement.’’ 

This complaint, or one like it, I have 
heard many times from the colored labor- 
ing-class in Manhattan, and I have listened 
to it again without essential variation when 
talking with the well-to-do. With the ex- 
ception of a very few who own their own 
houses the experience is universal that 
rents are exhorbitant and that a little 
money wi!l get better accommodations in 
the Southern than in the Northern city. 
As scores of colored men and women, some 
of them bringing their families with them, 
come each week to New York, it seems 
worth while to describe the homes which 
upon their arrival they are able to secure. 

To understand the housing situation in 
Manhattan we must appreciate the stupen- 
dous business interests of the city* and the 
shape of the island—a long, narrow strip of 
land extending from New York bay to the 
Harlem river and about two miles in width. 
The southern end contains the wholesale 
business section with its huge office build- 
ings where the rental of a room is calcu- 
lated by the exact measurement of the floor 
space, two and a half dollars a year being 
the price for a square foot. Many of these 
structures are from twenty to thirty stories 
in height, and as you approach New York 
from the harbor the city seems set upon a 
high hill; it is difficult to persuade stran- 
gers who first see it that its buildings alone 
give it this height. Wholesale business 
continues up the island with Broadway 
as the street about which it centres for 
three miles, while to the east and the west 
® The Merchants’ Association published seven years ago 
the following statement: ‘New York’s annual business 


is nearly twice as much as the combined annuai business 
of the 43 next biggest cities in America.” 




















cAN <AIR SHAFT FOR AN OLD-F-ASHION. 
ED NEW YORK TENANT. 


Courtesy of the Tenement House Department, 
New York City. 





are the tenements of the working people. 
Here is the lower East Side of which we 
have read so often, the most densely settled 
tenement neighborhood in the world—a 
foreign population wholly, Italian, He- 
brew, Slav. Continuing further north 
retail property is enormously valuable for 
trade, the ground floor of a store on Fifth 
Avenue, twenty-five by sixty feet, renting 
for one thousand dollars a month. Within 
two squares of this property one again finds 
the tenements and this time colored people 
are in some of them. It should not be dif- 
ficult to understand that in such a location, 
near land of which the price of a single lot 
would buy whole blocks of buildings in 
the Southern city, the five-dollar, four- 
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DOUBLE DECKER TENEMENT IN SAN JUAN HILL, 60TH. ST. NEAR WEST END AVE, 








room cottage would be as difficult to secure 
as the quiet of the street upon which it 
stood. For these businesses and the city’s 
factories and shops require the labor of 
hundreds of thousands of people, the ma- 





jority of whom must be housed near their 
work. The shape of Manhattan prevents 
any expansion to the east or the west with- 
out crossing the river, and the men and 
women whose hours of labor are long, and 
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especially the new-comers, settle in the 
heart of the rushing city and take such 
accommodations as they can find. They 
crowd the narrow island for houses cannot 
be built fast enough to shelter them. Ten- 
ements grow upward, and a peasant people 
who never knew a flight of stairs before 
save their church’s steps, climb to the fifth 
and sixth stories to reach their small, ill- 
ventilated rooms. It is no wonder that 
they appreciate keenly the difficulties of 
tenement-house life in New York, and as 
in the case of the colored people sigh for 
the homes they have formerly known. 
How different their new homes are, it is 
worth our while a little more minutely to 
consider. 

The usual building lot in Manhattan is 
twenty-five by one hundred feet and backs 
up against the lot on the next street, only 
a fence separating the two. Everybody 
and everything in a New York house comes 
in at the front doors. The alley, either as 
a passage-way for wagons at the rear of the 
house or as a narrow residence street, is 
almost unknown. A square occupied by 
the very poor is usually as wide, as well 
paved, and as well-cared-for by the city as 
one occupied by the rich. Indeed, the ten- 
ement is often built upon the site of a for- 
mer dwelling-house, and sometimes is the 
old house itself altered to accommodate a 
number of families. There are groups of 
such dwellings in what were once fashion- 
able quarters of the city ; but a swiftly in- 
creasing population has lead to the tearing 
down of old homes and the adoption of a 
form of tenement which from 1879 to 1900 
was almost the only type erected in Man- 
hattan. It is called the double-decker or 
dumbbell tenement. A plan of one of these 
buildings isshown here. It represents one 
floor of a structure five stories in height ; 
the lot is twenty-five by a hundred feet and 
is built upon to within ten feet of the rear. 
The frontage of the building is the full 
twenty-five feet, but going back a little way 
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you find an indentation in the wall twenty- 
eight inches in depth and extending forty 
feet. This is called an air-shaft, but in- 
stead of supplying fresh air it is a place for 
the collection of germs and foul odors. All 
the bedroom windows open upon this nar- 
row space. A view of the shaft as seen 
from above is also given. ‘There is a lit- 
tle variation in the shaft ; sometimes it is 
deeper in the centre than that in the cut 
and not so long, but it is always a place of 
foul odors and until the creation of the ten- 
ement house department it wasa hole where 
anything and everything was thrown. I 
have seen a picture of an air-shaft into 
which a baby’s bath tub-had been tossed 
and had stuck half way down the narrow 
space! The flats, of which there are four 
on a floor as the plan shows, bring to the 
landlord anywhere from nine to sixteen 
dollars a month, but there is only one room 
in the flat that returns$to the tenant fresh 
air and sunshine. It isin such houses as 
these that the Jews still occasionally carry 
on sweatshop work, despite the legislation 
that endeavors to prevent it, and it is in 
such houses that the Negroes live—and die 
of tuberculosis. San Juan hill, the colored 
neighborhood from Tenth to West End 
avenues between Fifty-ninth and Sixty- 
fourth streets, is made up of dumbbell and 
double-decker tenements, and the Federa- 
tion of Churches in one of its canvasses 
found four thousand people on the square 
made by the north side of Sixty-first and 
the south side of Sixty-second streets and 
the two avenues. Think what this means 
of overcrowding and danger to morals and 
to health ! 

Of course there are other tenements than 
these in which the Negroes live in New 
York. ‘There are the ‘‘railroad-train ten- 
ements’’ where the more well-to-do, those 
who can pay from twenty to twenty-four 
dollars a month, sometimes live. Only 
two flats are on a floor and each apartment 
is likely to have a private bath, but the 
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entrances are into the parlor at the extreme 
right or the kitchen at the extreme left ; 
there is no way of reaching the bedrooms 
save as you go through one of these rooms, 
and the second bedroom can only be ap- 
proached by passing through the first. 
Properly to ventilate the bedrooms all the 
doors must be open and privacy thus be- 
comes impossible. Besides these tenement 
buildings there are a few rear houses, tum- 
ble-down, unsanitary places, yet sometimes 
with large, sunny rooms; but the colored 
laboring man who brings his family to New 
York whether he joins the colony in the 
Thirties, or Sixties, or about 134th street, 
on the west side; or whether he goes to the 
upper east side, will probably be able to rent 
only in a double-decker or a railroad tene- 
ment. He will be obliged to crowd his wife 
and children into two, or at the best, three 
bedrooms, and to meet the rent will find 
that his house is cluttered with other peo- 
ple’s laundry or that two or three lodgers 
sit about his kitchenstove. He can obtain 
neither privacy nor adequate breathing- 
space, and his children wake up heavy-eyed 
and tired and are more nervous and excita- 
ble than when they lived in their Southern 
home. 

If this were the whole story of tenement 
life in New York it would be a sorry one, 
but fortunately there is a pleasant ending 
to it, or rather it has come to a chapter that 
promises before it closes to show the estab- 
lishment of better things. The chapter 
that tells of tenement house reform in New 
York is too long to begin to recite here, but 
it is full of encouragement for those mu- 
nicipalities that are struggling with the 
problem of bad housing since it shows the 
untiring and successful work of a few men 
and women, and the building up of a pub- 
lic opinion that has withstood the argu- 
ments of great monied interests. New 
York investigated and agitated and at 
length secured the passage of a law revo- 
lutionary in its character. It did away 
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with the building of the old type of tene- 
ment and made detailed regulations for new 
buildings, while at the same time a new 
city charter created a municipal department 
that should have charge of the enforcement 
of the law and the supervision of all tene- 
ments in the city. 

This wasin 1901 and for two years build- 
ers and contractors attacked the law in the 
legislature. Had the department not been 
in very able hands the cause of reform 
would have been lost; but Commissioner 
De Forest and his deputy-commissioner 
Veiller were vigilant not only in the order- 
ing of the department’s work but in the 
defense of that legislation which alone made 
the work of value. So reform triumphed, 
and today very different conditions prevail 
in the tenements erected under the new law 
than in those which have already been de- 
scribed. All rooms now must be light, and 
there is no noxious air-shaft but a large 
court ; instead of the toilet arrangements in 
the hall shared by two families each flat has 
its private toilet and landlords are much 
more apt to furnish bathrooms than former- 
ly ; the danger from fire is lessened as all 
halls and stairs must be completely fireproof. 

These are a few of the most important 
changes for the better in the new law con- 
struction. To carry them out the twenty- 
five by a hundred foot lot has often been 
abandoned as a unit for buildihg and a ten- 
ement covers more space than’ formerly. 
No Negroes have as yet been able to rent in 
these houses, but it is only a question of 
time when they will be received as tenants. 
Old buildings as they are torn down must 
be replaced by new law structures, and all 
apartment houses going up on vacant land 
must be built according to the requirements 
ofthe law. Numbers of such buildings be- 
fore long will be erected in the colored 
neighborhoods. Private enterprise has al- 
ready done something along this line for 
the Negroes. The City and Suburban 
Home Association, a company which has 


been building model tenements for seven 
years, has a house accommodating forty 
families on San Juan hill. Mr. Henry 
Phipps is putting up a large building for 
colored people on West Sixty-third street 
near West End avenue. This tenement 
will have 167 flats in suites of two, three, 
and four rooms—the four-room suites hav- 
ing private baths. Provision will be made 
in the basement for children’s playrooms. 
The halls will be well lighted and the build- 
ing promises to be an attractive landmark 
in the neighborhood. 

Besides its regulations in the construction 
of new buildings the law requires, and the 
tenement house department is enforcing, 
the improvement of old ones. Bad plumb- 
ing is removed, the old closets in the yard 
giving place to new ones on each floor of 
the house ; dark rooms are lighted by the 
cutting of a window into the adjoining 
room; and much improvement has been 
made in the lighting of the halls by the 
placing of panels of glass in the front doors 
of the flats, by skylights, and by white- 
washing the air-shaft ; access must now be 
had to this shaft which at least is kept clean 
and reflects the light from its white walls. 
If at the same time rents were lowered the 
tenant might be content! But the contra- 
ry is the case. Rents like buildings mount 
upward in New York. The added expense 
in complying .with the: tenement-house law 
is the reason given by the landlords, but 
while this may occasionally be the case the 
chief cause is to be found in the enormous 
demand for housing which cannot be met 
fast enough. New York is continually 
crowded with new comers—it is estimated 
that an immigrant arrives every forty sec- 
onds—and cubic feet of space become ex- 
pensive. Rents are advanced on all classes 
of tenants, and an abnormally large part of 
the workingman’s income goes to secure 
the few rooms that constitute his home. 
Probably swifter and cheaper transporta- 
tion to the suburbs of New York, Long 
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Island, and New Jersey will provide the 
only adequate means of relieving the over- 
crowding of Manhattan. Inthe meantime 
the Negroes have a little improved their 
condition in the city; they have seized every 
opportunity to get into new neighborhoods. 
The Afro-American Realty Company has 
helped in this effort as have also individual 
colored real estate dealers. Negroes are 
living on streets where two years ago they 
could not have obtained a foothold. If 
they will keep such streets orderly, the 
landlords only admitting respectable fami- 
lies, an advance will have been made by 
the race in New York. 

There is an old saying that blessings 
brighten as they take their flight. I have 
sometimes wondered when I have heard of 
the four-room cottage in the Southern city 
whether it was all the memory of a home- 
sick woman painted it. Since I have visit- 
ed the alleys of Washington and Baltimore, 
going into them at night as well as in the 
daytime, New York, even with its dark 
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rooms, has shown somewhat to advantage. 
The house in the Southern city has fresh 
air and sunshine but it is often badly neg- 
lected, even whitewash is denied it, and it 
is well-nigh impossible to keep it free from 
dirt and from the germs of disease, Plenty 
of good running water is rarely found init, 
and it may even have to share with many 
other families the spigot in the street. 
Southern alleys are poorly lighted at night, 
and it is not necessary to imagine, one can 
often tod plainly see, the immorality that 
is fostered by these neglected by-ways. 
Each city has its peculiar temptations, its 
dangers to morals and to health; where 
these dangers are known it is more possible 
to guard against them than where they are 


new and perhaps not recognized. The 
would-be emigrant should at least have 
an understanding of the conditions that will 
confront him in his new environment be- 
fore he leaves his old home and ventures 
into a strange and unfamiliar world. 











Biographical Sketch of Nathan F. Mossell D. D. 


By T. H. Gray 


Philadelphia’s Famous Surgeon, Organizer and Present Director of the Douglass Memorial Hospital 


N. F. Mossell is one of the central figures 
of the Frederick Douglass Hospital, and 
‘has always been during its most trying 
times. He has impressed himself in his 
City and State by the force of his com- 
manding genius, and the history of neither 
would be complete without the story of his 
life and work. He was born in Hamilton, 
Canada, on the 27th day of July, 1856. 
His parents were natives of Baltimore, his 
father, Aaron Mossell, was a man of worth 
and of more than ordinary intelligence and 
force of character. Dr. Mossell’s training 
was tempered with indulgence, but he re- 
paid care with affectionate devotion. He 
was a precocious youth, and was inspired 
to personal ambition by his exceptionally 
fortunate surroundings. He was born on 
a level with the great mass of his country- 
men, and was inspired by their hopes and 
aspirations and impressed by their strug- 
gles and self-denials. The loftiest charac- 
ter is a flower which blooms among the 
stern realities of life. He had an early 
passion for knowledge, and bent all his 
energies to attain an education. It was in 
the year of 1877 that he came to Pennsyl- 
vania, and immediately entered Lincoln 
University, graduating from there in the 
year of 1879. He then determined to be- 
come an M. D. and entered the Medical 
Department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Upon his entrance there he dedi- 
cated himself to the work of his chosen 
profession with diligence and determina- 
tion. He graduated from there in 1882. 
He impressed himself upon the profession 
as a doctor of more than ordinary promise. 
He was conscious from the beginnlng of 
the inadequacy of his preparation for a pro- 
fession most exacting in its reqvirements, 
and it was then through the kindness of the 


late Dr. D. Hayns Agnew, that he was asso- 
ciated with the Patient Surgical Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He was too conscientious to perform opera- 
tions without the amplest preparations. 
He was not deterred by any foolish sense 
of false pride from going back to acquire 
knowledge of which he felt himself defi- 
cient. In this instance was manifested his 
leading characteristic—loyal, conscientious 
preparation for the proper discharge of 
every trust. He then continued his studies 
in surgery, taking a post-graduate course 
at the Philadelphia Polyclimic. After grad- 
uating from here he immediately went to 
London, England, where he took a post- 
graduate course successively at Guy’s, 
Queen’s College and St. Thomas Hospitals, 
returning again to Philadelphia, which 
offered a wider and more congenial field for 
the display of his genius. His greatest 
powers were enlisted in the arena of com- 
bat. 

He opened an office, and was success- 
ful from the start, and today, heis enjoy- 
ing a lucrative practice. While making his 
visits day after day, he saw the need of a 
Hospital and Training School where young 
women of. his own race variety could be 
taught and trained as nurses, so on June 
25th 1895, a meeting of interested persons 
convened at the residence of the late Prof. 
J. C. White Jr., 1032 Lombard St., express- 
ly for the purpose of discussing the advisa- 


bility of establishing in the city of Phila- 


delphia, a Training School for nurses and 
a Hospital ; officers were chosen, with Dr. 
N. F. Mossell as Chief-of-Staff. Another 
meeting was held on August 5th, the same 
year, when the name ‘“‘ Frederick Douglass 
Memorial Hospital and Training School’’ 
was voted on and adopted, and the build- 
ing located at 1512 Lombard street, was 
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NURSE GRADUATES OF THE DOUGLASS HOSPITAL, ’04. 


leased and fitted up for occupation. He 
realized, and in advance of most others, the 
true and tremendous significance of this 
great mcvement, that it meant a mighty 
struggle, that it would involve the expend- 
iture of a great amount of money; that a 
grave emergency was at hand, and that the 
future of the institution depended on the 
untiring efforts of every. person concerned. 
He did not doubt the result of the outcome, 
but he favored energetic and speedy prepa- 
tation to meet all contingencies. When 
others wavered he was firm, and when 
others doubted he was certain. The task 
he undertook was herculean. There were 
many who were not in sympathy with a 
hospital managed by colored people, not 
taking into consideration the fact that it 
was beneficial to our young women who 
wanted to be trained nurses. When the 


institution was without funds to meet im- 
mediate demands, he was instrumental in 
getting friends to give concerts. The first 
benefit being given February 25th, 1896, 
by Madam Sissereta Jones, Prima Donna 
Soprano; a handsome sum was realized. 
Other concerts followed in rapid succession, 
legacys were left, the State appropriated 
$6000.00 annually, and this was all obtain- 
ed through the unceasing efforts of our 
good and genial Doctor. It was over this 
appropriation that contingencies arose and 
petty jealousies dropped out. The emergen- 
cy was great, and it required a man of com- 
manding force and ability to meet it. Ob- 
stacles did not deter him, opposition did 
not dissuade or discourage him ; they but 
added strength to his arm and determina- 
tion to his will. Duty! Duty! thundered 
in his soul, and he was loyal to its supreme 
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mandates. For the past ten years this has 
been the theatre of his tremendous ener- 
gies. They were years filled with momen- 
tous questions. 

It is a happy circumstance in the History 
of the Touglass Hospital that the man and 
the hour always meet. ‘The labors of Dr. 
Mossell in this Institution are prodigious. 
The Hospital records show that no opera- 
tive work is rejected on account of its dif- 
ficulties, enormous tumors are removed, and 
delicate operations have been done on the 
brain, hip and thigh. Amputations have 
successfully been accomplished, and all of 
this with a ratio of mortality according to 
their last annual report of only two and 
one-half per cent ; a record that is equaled 
by very few hospitals in the whole country. 

Dr. Mossell is the only colored surgeon 
in the whole East, who does major opera- 
tions; night and day he works on regard- 
less of his health, with only one object in 
view, and that object success for the Insti- 
tution of which he is chief, manifesting to 
the community at large the sublimest moral 
heroism. He is made of the elements of 
which martyrs are made, and will go to the 
stake for opinions’ sake. No matter what 
the issue, he meets it courageously, fear- 
lessly. He has the faculty of inspiring 
those about him with confidence in the in- 
tegrity of his purposes and in his capacity 
to win success; through this medium the 
Hospital has been brought up to its present 
state of perfection. He is strong in his 
personal attachments, intensely loyal in his 
friendships. From the beginning the Doc- 
tor has manifested greater confidence in 
the ability of his own race than most col- 
ored men who have promoted successful 
institutions; he has surrounded himself 
with Colored men and women instead of 
white ones on the Board of Managers of the 
Hospital; he has placed Colored physicians, 
if their competency allowed it, as heads 
f departments. Here, he has also met 
with opposition, but his determination from 





the start was to surround himself on the 
staff with only men of ability, to whom he 
is true. He has no treachery in his heart, 
he exacts only that which he gives, loyalty 
and fidelity, and these he demands in full 
measure. He is a total stranger to the arts 
of the demagogue. 

He is too great to descend to intrigue or 
to desire success otherwise than through 
the merit and force of his cause. He is 
frequently the object of envy and the in- 
trigue of men, but all efforts to strike him 
down are futile, and his character is ren- 
dered the more luminous by the harmless 
attempts to destroy it. No dishonorable 
act detracts from his fame. His hands are 
clean, his integrity incorruptible. Heisa 
bold but chivalrous antagonist, for his sense 
of honor is acute. His adversaries now 
pay tribute to his stainless and exalted pur- 
pose. He has abiding faith in the Hospital 
as an instrument in promoting much good 
among his people, there being over 60 ap- 
plications during the past year for nurses. 
He is its steadfast supporter, and was in- 
strumental in the organization of the Doug- 
lass Hospital Building and Relief Associa- 
tion, who through their preconcerted efforts 
have purchased the site at 1532-34 Lom- 
bard street, on which a new building will 
be erected to meet the increase. The num- 
ber of patients treated to date are 23,345, 
showing that the Hospital has grown pop- 
ular through the Doctor's ceaseless energy. 
He feels that it is the promise and fulfill- 
ment of the highest and most enduring 
good, not alone to the public in general, 
but to men of his profession, and to the 
number of colored nurses that are being 
trained there, and who find ready employ- 
ment upon graduating therefrom. 

More than twenty thousand dollars has 
been necessary (in addition to State aid 
received ) to accomplish the results already 
attained. The organization and direction 
required to accomplish this has been a great 
tax upon his time and energies, causing 
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him to sacrifice much of his private prac- 
tice or divert it toward the support of this 
Institution in the form of boarding patients. 
All of these burdens he has cheerfully as- 
sumed because of his responsibility in hav- 
ing organized the work and because he ap- 
preciates that the Board of Managers is not 
made of persons of leisure and that whatever 
labors they expend for the Institution is a 
labor of love and self-sacrifice. 
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During the Spanish-American war the. 
Doctor tendered the Hospital to the Gov- 
ernment for the care and treatment of 
wounded soldiers returning from the war. 
A number were treated for typhoid fever. 
It is an established fact that the Douglass 
Hospital is doing a great good in caring for 
the sick and poor, and graduating nurses 
who are not only earning competent live- 
lihoods, but reflecting great credit upon 
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themselves and the Hospital and Training 
School, and honorto the race and commun- 
ity. The Hospital has also greatly added 
to the efficiency of the Colored physicians 
in this city, stimulating the spirit of medi- 
cal research, not alone into those upon the 
Hospital staff, but in all other physicians 
with whom they freely associate, 

Dr. Mossell is foremost in his profession, but 
he is modest, and makes no pretense of be- 
ing’so. I have merely attempted to briefly 
outline the career of this strong man, who 
has displayed a conspicuous part in the 
Douglass Hospital during the past ten 
years of its history, and who will leave an 
imperishable monument of his power as a 
leader, his ability as a physician and sur- 
geon, and his earnest patriotism during 
that period. Dr. Mossell is an elemental 
man. He has the sincerity and simplicity 
of nature. He is the personification of the 
people, who are always natural, always ele- 
mental, and in the end always—necessarily 
always—right. All great men are thus. 
‘They have in them something of the oceans, 
the mountains, and the stars. In their 
presence the schemes of schemers seem il- 
logical and absurd—seem like the houses 
of cards that children build. The road is 
always plain before these elemental men 
becauseZthey perceive, with the large vis- 
ion of the seer, whither that road inevi- 
tably leads. Such men have that courage 
which lesser men call folly, but which 
history always estimates aright, and to 
which the people in the end unfailingly re- 
spond. They do not hesitate to make their 
stand ;* they do not hesitate to act their 
thought ; they do not hesitate to put their 
destiny tothetouch. Indeed, their destiny, 
their personal fortunes, are the last items 
they consider. The object in view alone 
isa thing of consequence to them. Such 
was Leonidas, such Cesar, such Cromwell, 
such the greatest of all the great ; men like 
these clear the rngged and, to weaker men, 
the] impossible way up the mountain, and, 
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taking humanity by the hand, lead it up- 
ward to purer atmosphere and broader vis- 
ion. And such is Douglass’ Hospital’s 
Chief Surgeon—Dr. Nathan Mossell; no 
friend ever went to him and found an ear 
deaf or a heart closed to his appeals. He 
is strong in his convictions, but when con- 
vinced that he is wrong, he always acknowl- 
edges it and proceeds to repair the wrong. 
As Surgeon-in-Chief of the Hospital he has 
been severely criticised, he makes strong 
friends and bitter enemies, but he rises su- 
perior to all strife :— 

Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful face, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the 

scene, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 

spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles in its head. 

The Dr. is a gentleman. There is no 
record of act or expression which indicates 
meanness or cruelty, arrogance or false 
pride. Heis fair, just, gentle, sympathetic, 
magnanimous and tender, especially to the 
young and weak. Histemper is sweet and 
even. As a chivalrous knight after the 
victory he has no vindictiveness or vain 
glory. The Doctor’s heart is as tender and 
loving as his conscience is true and loyal; 
while human suffering and injustice exists 
he is not joyous. But if we think of the 
Doctor as the melancholy and sincere man, 
if we think of him as a leader in his pro- 
fession—we may also think of him as the 
centre of home life, as the kind host, the 
loving husband, the tender father, with 
the joys and sorrows of family life. Be- 
side being the first colored graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, he is also the 
first colored member of the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society. He is essentially 
an executive. 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 

A station like the herald Mercury 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill— 

A combination and a form, indeed, 


Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 


“P- Directors of The Douglass Hospital 
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There’s room for hair to grow! 











Peonage-—-Its Workings and Features 
PART II 
By T. H. Malone 


Section 1990, Revised Statutes of the 
United States: ‘‘ The holding of any per- 
son to service or labor under the system 
known as peonage is abolished and forever 
probibited in the territory of New Mexico, 
or any other territory, or state of the United 
States and all acts, laws, resolutions, or- 
ders, regulations or usages of the territory 
of New Mexico, or of any other territory 
or state which have heretofore established, 
maintained, or enforced, or by virtue of 
which any attempt shall hereafter be made 
to establish, maintain and enforce, dircctly 
or indirectly, the voluntary or involuntary 
service or labor of any person as peons in 
liquidation of any debt or obligation or oth- 
erwise, are declared null and void.’’ 

Section 5526, Revised Statutes of United 
States: ‘‘ Every person, who holds, ar- 
rests, returns or causes to be held, arrested 
or returned, or any manner aids in the ar- 
rest or return of any person to a condition 
of peonage, shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000, 
or by imprisonment not less than one year 
nor more than five years or by both.”’ 
There was but little thought in the minds 
of the men that enacted this legislation that 
in fifteen years afterward, there would exist 
in certain sections of this country, a species 
of slavery as virile as that existed prior to 
the civil war but such was the case and is 
the case today to a great extent in some 
places. This legislation was directed main- 
ly at practices carried on in New Mexico 
and in which the Negro was, to only a 
very small extent, involved, if at all. But 
the thing has grown and there is in truth 
but little difference between the peonage of 
today and the actual slavery of the past. 
Under the former system the peon is worked 
from dawn until night under the strict 
espionage of a merciless foreman, called by 


the peon, possibly for the sake of courtesy, 
‘*bossman’’ or ‘‘captain,’’ and this indi- 
vidual is identical in duties and preroga- 
tives with the ‘‘overseer’’ of the old sys- 
tem. Underthe system of the past, patrols 
were called into requisition to see that 
slaves were in their proper places at night. 
There are no such functionaries under the 
peonage system but the black man must 
leave a good account of himself and of the 
details of his visit with his ‘‘ captain’’ when 
he leaves the place. If he makesa railroad 
trip to any of the near by towns, he must 
report where he is going and how long he 
will be gone. If he overstays his time, he 
is liable to be brought back hand-cuffed. 
At all stages of his existence he is sub- 
ject to be whipped when his conduct has 
not been just such as it was thought it 
ought to have been and this is true of the 
grown people as of the children. 

It is well nigh useless for the peon to at- 
tempt to conceal his whereabouts from his 
‘*captain’’ because there is under the mod- 
ern system, just as there was under the old 
regime, a class known as ‘‘ white folks Ne- 
groes’’ who are never more delighted than 
when letting the white people know just 
what is going on among the Negroes and 
where they are; besides the white people 
keep close watch for themselves. It is of 
very frequent occurrence that the watchers 
do the overseeing and the whipping of their 
fellows. An instance is related of one Boy- 
kin in a Georgia county whose chief source 
of satisfaction and glee was in recounting 
how many men and women of his race he 
had ‘‘put against the pines,’’ which he 
grinningly explained he had flogged. No- 
body is spared the lash when it is consider- 
ed necessary to apply it. The old gray- 
haired man or woman and the child of ten- 
der years are alike subject to its stings. 
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The breaking of a plow handle or the fail- 
ure to be in the field on the minute may 
mean the application of the whip. It all 
depends on the temper of the ‘‘ bossman.”’ 
This individual is a hireling in the employ 
of the land-owner and is, withal a brutal 
‘*Marse Henry,’’ who employs 
him, often never knows how cruel he is to 
the men and women who work under him. 


‘Under the system of peonage, the white 


man figures to a nicety just what it takes 
to actually feed and clothe the Negro and 
when thisis given him, nothing more must 
heexpect. A stout pair of brogan shoes in 
winter and a lighter kind in summer and 
the question of shoes is ended. A good 
suit of clothes, taken up at the store, for 
Sunday with most anything to work in 
during the week, and the item of clothing 
is disposed of. So much flour, meal, coffee 
and meat carefully figured up for each 
month and this must last without complain- 
ing. When Christmas comes any where 
from five dollars to twenty-five and the 
year’s work is paid for. 

White men and even women are some- 
times victims of the system and share the 
same sort of treatment that is given to the 
Negroes. Once having become indebted 
to their landlord they are held for years to 
work out the debt. A white tramp one 
day traveling near a saw mill was arrested 
by one of the proprietors, who was short of 
help, and impressed into service with no 
pay and was thus kept for a year and a half. 

But possibly the most remarkable feature 
of the whole unrighteous business is the 
superlative fear inspired in the minds of its 
victims and their abject pitiableness in not 
being able, and often not being willing it 
would seem, to better their condition. Ex- 
cursion trains might bring into Atlanta, 
Montgomery or New Orleans hundreds of 
them who are to all intents and purposes 
the chattels of men in the sections from 
which they come. They may see the free- 
dom enjoyed in the cities and in other parts 


of the country, but the same trains that 
brought them will take them back to their 
uninviting homes. Not even offers of as- 
sistance in procuring new homes for them 
where they will be humanely treated will 
have the effect of causing them to remain. 
Still more peculiar and surprising is the 
fact that some of them who had sufficient 
temerity to desert their old homes for de- 
sirable quarters have voluntarily returned 
to the old haunts and gone cheerfully back 
to work, after having received a sound 
thrashing for leaving. Instances are known 
of men who have left and gone as far north 
as Philadelphia, who drifted on back and 
were at once arrested and put to work with 
no chance of their ever getting so far away 
again. But the white man who practices 
peonage is a real crafty individual. He 
knows full well that Sunday is the day of 
all days for the Negro, so he sees to it that 
each family has good mules and wagons 
and sometimes buggies to take them to any 
church in the neighborhood. As he sits 
on his broad piazza on a Sunday morning 
he delights to look at his mules and his 
Negroes, for he considers they are all his, 
on the way to church. An outsider might 
think the teams belonged to the Negroes, 
and some time the Negroes themselves en- 
tertain that idea, but ‘‘settlement day,’’ 
whenever it comes, will tell a different 
story. It has been suggested that the rea- 
son for the willingness to turn over the 
mules and wagons on Sunday, is because it 
will be one means of bringing the hands 
back home. If this is true, it is a needless 
precaution for every man, woman and child 
will be home by nightfall ready to go to 
bed early so that they can be in the field at 
sunrise prepared to plow or hoe as there 
may be demand. When the ‘‘captain”’ 
lets it be known that everybody must be on 
the plantation at first dark he knows full 
well that such will be the case. This is 
just as much to be obeyed as if it was writ- 
ten in the law of the land that no overseer 
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should be disobeyed and still further be- 
cause every poor wretch knows fullwell that 
failure to obey means hardships for him so 


long as he is under the Five Year Contract. 
Of this latter document more later on. 





THE NEW YEAR. 
BY J. H. GRAY. 


Old Father Time has added a leaf, 
To the volume of the years, 
A virgin page, where joy and grief 
Will write their smiles and tears, 
And what the leaf may tell, who knows, 
Ere it’s last line is complete; 
Vet, judged by the past, it is safe to suppose, 
‘*Twill the same old tales repeat.”’ 


Then let it bring what’er it may 
To brighten or dim the hours, 

Hope still will point in its old time way 
From thorns to the sun-kissed flowers, 

Let croakers hold to their faces long, 
Their prophecies cannot appall, 

While hearts give voice to the cheery song, 
‘‘A Happy New Year to all!’’ 





A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
SARAH S, STEWART. 


There dawns again a glad New Year, 
A year of love and duty; 

It bounds across the hills of time, 
Aglow with mystic beauty. 


Into the shadows of the past, 
The old year has departed; 

And now upon a rose-strewn way 
The bright New Year has started. 


The doubts and fears of ‘‘yesterdays,’’ 
With all the care and sorrow, 

For ever more are swallowed up 
In New Year’s hopeful morrow. 


THE AWAKENING. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN HENRY“ 


ADAMS, 


Thou Black, with matchless strength, wakeup! 
These years of untold schemes to keep 

Thee drinking bitters from the cup 

Of Servitude, and thus to sleep, 

Have kept thy soul and mighty brain 

From joining in life’s sweet refrain. 

Wake up! 


Look to the light beyond the hills 

Bright shining in resplendent hues; 

Look to the mighty deed that stills 

The wailing of the Russian Jews; 

Look high to God, the Prince of Peace 
Who speaks, and men their warfares cease. 
Look up! 


Enter thy protests full and strong 

’Gainst those whose hands thy treasure rob 
*Gainst those who bind thee down by wrong 
And in their mean enslaving orb 

Consign thee to a place with herd, 

Assert thyself! Speak out thy word! 
Contend! 


By that which others make the goal, 
You’re made: gold, land, and learning true, 
A loving heart, a quickeu’d soul, 

The earth a full commanding view. 

Wake up! Look up! And, hard contend 
For that the ages cannot rend. 

And live, 
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William A. Harper 


By Florence Lewis Bentley 


The annual exhibition of the Society of 
Western Artists, which has just closed its 
session at the Chicago Art Institute, was 
one of more than ordinary excellence and 
distinguished merit. The pictures had 
been selected with nice discrimination, and 
great care had been taken to make the 
show truly representative of the best that 
the West has produced. Among these ex- 
cellent works, there was one small canvass 
which has received specially favorable com- 
ment, and which easily held itsown among 
the leaders in this important exhibition. 
‘Young Poplars and Willows,’’ by Wil- 
liam A. Harper, is a landscape full of 
dreamy charm and tender sentiment. It is 
a work conceived by one to whom Nature 
seems to have revealed her most intimate 
secrets, and it is executed with a delicacy 
and sureness of brush, which is the result 
of an almost perfect technique. 

This is Mr. Harper’s second important 
exhibition, and it indicates that he has in 
no way fallen from the standard of excel- 
lence which he set in the canvasses shown 
last year in the Chicago Artist’s Exhibi- 
tion, when he made his first bow before an 
American public. In that first exhibition, 
out of nine canvasses shown, six were sold; 
a proportion which would be not without 
flattery to any artist of well established 
reputation, but when it is remembered that 
the work bore a name unknown outside a 
small circle of art friends, it must seem that 
the landscapes held a convincing and ap- 
pealing charm, which was immediately 
recognized by those who know ; and fortu- 
nately by those who buy. 

The work shown last year was the fruit 
of Mr. Harper’s year of study in France 
and England. ‘‘An Afternoon, Montigny’’ 
was especially distinguished for beauty of 

color and atmospheric qualities, and richly 


deserved the central position which it held 
in the large gallery. Of it, a well known 
critic said. ‘‘It has no superior in the Ex- 
hibition, and will ever be a source of de- 
light to its fortunate possessor.’’ That 
‘*fortunate possessor’’ is Mr. T. E. Don- 
nelly, of the firm of Donnelly & Sons, Chi- 
cago, and it was another Chicago art lover 
who bought ‘‘ Eventide,’’ a beautiful En- 
glish landscape rich in mellow browns and 
greens and bathed in the dreamy light of 
ending day. 

This noticeable group of pictures was one 
of the sensations of last year’s exhibit and 
claimed as much attention as the work ot 
men of international repute. The canvass 
in the present exhibition is his first appear- 
ance since that initial showing, and Mr. 
Harper’s admirers delight in the fact that 
todays work more than realizes the prom- 
ises of those first beautiful studies. 

The group of English and French land- 
scapes are doubly significant, from the 
standpoint of the artist’s development. 
They not only reveal that freshness and 
youthful charm which usually accompany 
the first utterances of a strongly poetic na- 
ture, but they, in a way, represent the end 
of one phase of the man’s art-life—the 
period, when the young student, with that 
modesty which befits inexperience, and that 
early reverence for tradition which is at 
the root of all true culture, confines his 
search for beauty to well traveled roads and 
to places made sacred by the brush of mas- 
ters. 

A second stage is indicated by this year’s 
work as shown in the picture ‘‘ Young 
Poplars and Willows,’’ the notes for which 
were taken in Illinois, near Mr. Harper’s 
old country home. This little canvass is 
really the first step in what this artist pro- 
poses to make his life-work ; the portrayal 





























“EARLY AFTEROOON,” MONTIGNY, FRANCE.—Harper 


of the rich and rare beauty which the see- 
ing eye finds everywhere in American land- 
scape. Mr. Harper is one of that small 
number of Americans, who believe that an 
American can find no fairer field than in his 
own beautiful country, and that the much 
talked of ‘‘art atmosphere’’ and ‘‘ helpful 
environment,’’ for lack of which so many 
expatriate themselves, will never be found 
in America until American artists cease 
running after old idols and acknowledge 
the beauty at their very door. 

It is just along this line that Mr. Harper 
will one day achieve greatness. Rather a 
bold assertion to make, it must be admit- 


ted, concerning an artist so young in art 
work ; especially when one remembers how 
often brilliant first achievements are asa 
flash in the pan to be followed by a level 
stretch of self-satisfied repetitions. But, if 
we accept the sage’s definition ‘‘ He is 
great who is what he is from nature and 
who never reminds us of others,’’ one is. 
not altogether unwarranted in making such 
a prediction for William Harper. For the 
work of this young artist is natural, simple 
and direct in its message. He has held 
such loving and intimate communion with 
Nature that she has to him spoken ‘‘a va- 
rious language,’’ which in a way entirely; 
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“YOUNG POPLARS <cAND WILLOWS.”---Harper. 


this own, he transmits to us who must be 
shown. 

It has been the privilege of the writer to 
see some new work, which Mr. Harper is 
preparing for the annual exhibition of Chi- 
<ago artists, which will be in progress about 
the time that this paper sees the light of 
print. The landscapes already finished 
show a dignity and strength, a nobility of 
expression which seem to indicate a growth 
beyond even the recent ‘‘ Young Poplars 
and Willows,’’ a development which shows 
itself not only in improved technique, but 
in a broader, deeper and more mature con- 
ception of beautiful thoughts and ideas. 
It is noticeable that in all of Mr. Harper’s 
landscapes, trees play an important part. 


‘‘His handling of trees,’’ says Harriet 
Monroe, ‘‘ shows close and accurate study 
of their souls and bodies,’’ and it is very 
true that no one could see Mr. Harper’s 
trees, without turning with renewed inter- 
est to these sentinels of Nature in their 
own places. In fact that seems to be the 
most telling effect of Mr. Harper’s land- 
scapes, they inspire us with a renewed rev- 
erence for Nature, and help us to see beau- 
ties around us which otherwise would re- 
main hidden from untutored eyes. 

The quality and form of a man’s life-work 
is the only thing which really counts, and 
after that is told we should be satisfied. 
But the very human characteristic which 
delights in personalities is one not to be 
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lightly evaded or slighted, and the man be- 
hind the work must be somewhat revealed 
to satisfy a kindly interest which is not to 
be confounded with mere idle curiosity. 
William A. Harper is a Canadian by 
birth, but his entire life and work are the 
product of Illinois environment and train- 
ing. Born in Cayuga, Canada, Dec. 27, 
1875, when but eight years of age his pa- 
rents came to Illinois and settled on a farm 
where the son’s entire youth was spent. 
It is to these early days in the country that 
the artist owes his deep understanding of 
Nature’s moods, and it is there where he 
formed the determination to follow the elu- 
sive Mistress Art; leaving all others to 
cleave only unto her. In truth and in fact, 


Mr. Harper has literally done just that, for 
his life has been a single-hearted devotion 
to a fixed purpose, in spite of privation and 
labor which would have daunted a less. 
courageous soul. 

With no other help than his indomitable 
pluck, he first worked his way through a 
college in Jacksonville, Ill., then coming 
to Chicago, he entered on his art training. 
He labored by night and day to support 
himself, and to meet the expenses of his art 
course, until in 1900 he was graduated with: 
honor from the Chicago Art Institute. 
Then came two years of teaching in Hous- 
ton, Texas, which made it possible for him 
to realize that dream of all art students, a 
period of study abroad. It was just after 








“EVENTIDE,” CORNWALL, ENGLAND---Harper. 
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“THE BANKS OF THE LAING.” 


‘this foreign travel, that he exhibited the 
pictures which instantly placed him in the 
front rank of artists whose standards and 
execution make for the highest in Amer?- 


can art. 
Voluntarily to take one’s place witha 


struggling minority, demands a degree of 
courage, and the artist who insists on offer- 
ing to American buyers beauty purely 
American, such is the paradox of our 
boasted democracy, places his bread and 
butter in a very perilous place, and it must 
be admitted that bread and butter are of an 
importance that must appeal at times to the 


MONTIGNY, FRANCE,---Harper. 


most enthusiastic dreamer. But when it 
is considered that this devoted worker is a 
Negro, one of that class of Americans of 
whom American prejudice takes nothing 
good for granted, the situation is not with- 
out peculiar interest. 

However, Mr. Harper’s determination 
and merit have conquered all circumstances 
so far, and if no one of the cross-currents 
of life which so frequently come out of No- 
where and drive men to unexpected places, 
crosses his path, he may safely be relied 
upon to realize the high expectations of an 
increasing group of friends and admirers. 
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Billaud-Varenne, Jean Nicolas 


Father fof Emancipation in Haiti and San Domingo 


His romantically strange life. A lead- 
ing spirit in the French Revolution; au- 
thor of the decree (1791) abolishing sla- 
very throughout France and the French 
West Indies; active as President of the 
French Convention in securing the death 
of Louis XVI, and Marie Antoinette, 
(1793); the man who overthrew Robes- 
spierre (1794); himself transported to Cay- 
enne (1795);, becomes a slave-holder and 
again abolitionist, and marries his forme1 
slave; travels half-around the world seek- 
ing an asylum of peace, and at last dies in 
the Negro Republic, which he had so earn- 
estly helped to create. 

In the realms of romantic hiography it 
would indeed be very difficult to pick out a 
career in which life’s countless vicissitudes 
and kalideoscopic changes are more inter- 
estingly exhibited than in the subject of 
this sketch. 

It will not be necessary to dwell at length 
upon the horrors of the French Revolution 
in the narrative that will follow, since its 
leading events are already known to the 
general reader; but the career of its leading 
spirits, such as Robespierre, Danton, Mu- 
rat and Billaud-Varenne, are ever a fruit- 
ful theme of interest. In the Paris 
‘*Temps,’’ August 2nd, 1905, Mr. G. Le- 
notre, contributes the second of a series of 
articles under the title ‘‘Vielle Maisons, 
Vieux Papiers.’’ In the one named the 
career of M. Billaud-Varenne, the noted 
regicide, following his banishment to Cay- 
enne in April 1795, is given. My atten- 
tion was drawn to the article named above 
by the Hon. W. F. Powell, Minister to 
Haiti, who has shown no little interest in 
my researches. 

Billaud-Varenne, who became the leading 
force in the bloody tragedy or saturnalia, 
of murder, from 1791 to 1794, known in 


history as the ‘‘Reign of Terror,’’ during 
which time thirty thousand of the nobles. 
and aristocracy of France were inhumanly 
butchered, and which ended only when the- 
inhuman monster, Robespierre, laid his 
head under the knife of the guillotine, was 
born at La Rochelle, April 23, 1756. At 
the beginning of the revolution in 1789, he 
was practicing law in Paris, and at once 
identified himself with the movement. By 
some he is said to have taken an active part 
ir the massacres, September 1st and 2nd, 
1792, in which a thousand priests and oth- 
ers were slaughtered, including the Prin- 
cess Lamballe, but this is open to doubt. 
But certain it is that in the convention that 
tried Louis XVI, Billaud-Varenne was con- 
spicuous for his violence against the King 
and Royal Family, and general unfeeling 
cruelty. During the ‘‘Terror,’’ he was 
president of the convention, and, while a 
member of the Revolutionary Tribune, was 
the first to urge emancipation of all slaves 
in the colonies, and the investment of mix- 
ed-bloods with full political rights, equal to. 
those exercised by the whites. He was the 
most active member of the twelve, who 
formed the famous Committee of ‘‘Public 
Safety.’’ It was mainly at his instance 
that the Duke of Orleans, Marie Antoin- 
ette, Alex. Beauharnais, Mrs. Du Barry, 
and a host of others were led to the scaf- 
fold. It was he that at last by a counter- 
revolution, secured the overthrow and exe- 
cution of Robespierre. 

As the story runs:—Billaud-Varenne 
was in love with Mme. Tallien, whom Rob- 
espierre, because of the opposition he met 
from her quasi-husband, who was presi- 
dent of the convention, had imprisoned 
and sentenced to death. It is said she sent 
a message to Billaud-Varenne written on a 
cabbage leaf, imploring his aid to save her; 
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Josephine, later Empress of France, was 
Mme. Tallien’s friend and also in the same 
prison under sentence to die with her on the 
mext day. Billaud-Varenne (July 26th, 
1794) carried the matter before the Jacobin 
Club but Robespierre’s proposition pre- 
vailed and all who opposed him were look- 
ing for death. The next day Billaud-Va- 
renne casting all prudence aside and im- 
pelled by desperation, boldly attacked Ro- 
bespierre in the Revolutionary Tribunal as 
a'‘bloody tyrant, and when the motion to 
arrest him was pending, boldly rushed to 
the speakers stand and drawing a dagger 
threatened himself to plunge it into the ty- 
rant’s heart if the motion failed. Robes- 
spierre sought to speak but the startling 
resolution and courage of Billaud-Varenne 
‘paralyzed his friends and enabled the other 
side to cry him down as a tyrant. He then 
sought to evade the inevitable by appealing 
to the mob, but there was no response. 
The following day (July 28th) Robes- 
‘pierre’s head with twenty-one of his chief 
supporters fell under the knife and Mme. 


Tallien, Josephine and hundreds of others 
awaiting death were set free. The next 
year, evidently through fear of the victori- 
ous tyrant, Billaud-Varenne who in a 
speech compared the apathy of the popu- 
lace‘at that time to a sleeping lion, who 
when he again awoke would mercilessly 
devour the enemies of the Republic, was 
accused of seeking to again renew the hor- 
rors of the *‘Terror’’ and on trial was ban- 
ished to Cayenne, a penal settlement in 
French Guiana, South America. During 
the height of hiscareer, in addition to the 
order of August 26th, 1792, banishing (4o- 
000) priests or lay brothers, he was instru- 
mental in banishing from Paris to Cay- 
enne, a religious order known as the Gray 
Sisters of Saint-Paul de Chartres, because 
during the ‘‘Terror,’’ they refused to take 
the oath of allegiance, but during that aw- 
ful period they steadfastly maintained, up 
to the hour of their exile, the rigid rules 
of their order and resisted even at the risk 
of their lives, the slightest infraction of 
them. A noble example of fidelity to a 
principle. 

We have already stated how our subject, 
dissatisfied at the apathy and _ return- 
ing reason of the leading men of the French 
Revolution, had sought to again fire their 
spirits and again renew the saturnalia of 
bloody reprisals upon the rich and those of 
noble birth and how he had met with a re- 
buff andhe himself put on trial, charged 
with seeking again to renew the ‘‘Terror,’’ 
and banished to Cayenne. We shall now 
tell of his strange career following his ex- 
ile. 

IN EXILE; REFUSES NAPOLEON’S 
PARDON. 


(Becomes a slave holder; then abolition- 

ist. - Marries his former slave. Visits 
Newport and New York; then decides to 
seek an asylum and grave in San Domin- 
go.) 

We have seen how bitter and violent 
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Billaud-Varenne was in his treatment of 

the Catholic sisters, and may judge of their 

surprise when he was landed at Sinnamary, 

Cayenne, the place of his exile. He was 
suffering with an exhaustive fever and 

few thought he would survive the 

sentence and journey. The holy sis- 

ters had ever regarded him with the 

same feelings they would a tiger, and were 

not a little frightened when he was brought 

in to the military hospital where they ful- 

filled their holy mission. ‘Their astonish- 

ment, however, soon gave way to sincere 

pity on observing the first aspect of his 
sickness which was apparent in his broken 

spirit; a humility most profound which had 
been substituted for his wonted fierceness. 

In its stead they saw a meekness, patience 
and a calmness of soul little likely to troub- 
le them, indeed a contriteness almost in- 
credible. Forgetting everything of the 
past and its distressing features, they bus- 
ied themselves to make him comfortable 
and calm his mind and dispel all wicked 
thoughts. They told him of the pardon- 
ing power of Our Lord and Saviour and 
were satisfied to see his lips move feebly in 
response. One day he spoke bitterly of his 
political adversaries, and doubted whether 
they could be pardoned. The sisters told 
him God’s grace was equal to every neces- 
sity and how Our Lord had pardoned while 
on the cross, his executioners. ‘‘And I,’’ 
said he in a burst of his old time fire, ‘‘not 
only pardon my enemies but seek it for all 
my sins.’’ ‘Two years later, in November 
1797, the French cruiser ‘‘Vaillante,”’ 
landed at Sinnamary an additional batch 
of exiles, and among them some of Bil- 
laud’s convention colleagues. Of the lot, 
however, only one, the Abbe Brottier, so 
far overcame the general repugnance of all 
who knew his identity or came in contact 
with him so far relented their hate as to 
pass a salutation. This studied affront and 
ostracism by all seemed not to affect him 
but was met on his part with equal scorn. 
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And thus isolated in his exile; for amuse- 
ment he passed his time teaching some 
parrots. At one end of the Island was an 
old cabin and there Billaud lived. Whata 
change. The man who by his tumultuous 
eloquence made all France tremble and the 
Kings of Europe to pass sleepless nights of 
terror was now so poor that none would do. 
him reverence. 

Amnesty having been granted by Napo- 
leon to all exiles or political prisoners, thus 
relieving Billaud-Varenne of the restric- 
tions of an exile, he leased a plantation a 
short distance out of Cayenne and soon af- 
ter set about beginning life anew. By the 
terms of Napoleon’s grant of pardon to all 
exiles, Billaud-Varenne was privileged to 
return to France, but fearing a re-action 
and that Napoleon would not be able to re- 
strain the fury of the people when exas- 
perated by the eloquence of some later 
Mark Anthony, and in that case Billaud 
thought he might be the victim of mob vi- 
olence, and therefore concluded to stay in 
Guiana. One day in a burst of contrition, 
he said, ‘‘I suffer justly, because I have 
spilt human blood, but were I again placed 
under the same circumstances I would, 
with the light I have, fulfill the same ca- 
reer. It was necessary to employ extreme 
means to secure the freedom of mankind. 
I was devoted to the cause, as much soas 
any who gave to it their lives. I have done 
more to help it than their living friends 
can boast, since I have given it my name 
and permitted all doubters to abuse me; 
believing, however, posterity will render 
me full justice.’’ His wife, a noted beau- 
ty, whom he loved passionately, took ad- 
vantage of the French statute granting di- 
vorce to the wife of an exile. This seems 
to have touched him more keenly than 
anything else. She married, April 2nd, 
1808, arich broker, much younger than 
herself, who lived only seven years, but 
who at his death left her a large fortune. 

Sometime after she grew remorseful and 
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offered to share with him her large fortune, 
even being willing to go to Cayenne, Gui- 
ana, to reside. Billaud refused resolutely 
all her propositions, saying, ‘‘there are 
some faults that are unpardonable.’’ It is 
highly probable that the cause of his per- 
sistent refusal of his former wife’s over- 
ture’s may be thus explained: Living on 
adjoining farmin Cayenne, was a Swiss 
named Sieger, who hada young negress, 
named Brigitte, intelligent and alert, to 
whom Billaud had become very much at- 
tached, and purchased from his friend. She 
was about sixteen years of age, when she 
entered Billaud’s service and he forty- 
eight. Without any effort on her part he 
soon found that she had made a conquest 
of his heart; had robbed exile of its sting 
to such an extent that he enjoyed her pres- 
ence immensely, reflecting that she knew 
nothing of his past, a most satisfying ig- 
norance to one in his situation, and har- 
bored no repugnance on the score that in- 
nocent persons had been victims of his in- 
satiable malevoience. She was so free in 
her movements; her body was so well form- 
ed and supple indeed to him she was beau- 
tiful and above all there was a witchery 
about her indescribable. To his friend 
Sieger he wrote, telling of how Brigitte 
had arranged the household for his com- 
fort and that she was greatly attached to 
him. Says he, ‘‘Iam very well satisfied 
with my little slave; she appears so very 
sweet and docile thatI am almost discon- 
solate when separated from her. And she 
ds no less so through the separation. On 
‘one occasion she was so lonely in the house, 
I being absent, that she was tempted to 
throw herself into the river, though the 
separation had lasted only two days. Such 
affection on her part towards me arising 
through good treatment.’’ On another oc- 
casion he wrote, ‘‘Brigitte directs every- 
thing in the house; the plants and on the 
plantation, the garden, the cattle and the 
common-slaves.’’ What a strange trans- 


formation, the master who had defied the 
world in arms was now as docile and as 
much under Brigitte’s dominion as if he 
were a kitten. She made his life so happy 
that he contrasted it with the doubts and 
uncertainties which surrounded him while 
President of the French Convention, and 
unhesitatingly decided that he would rath- 
er pass his days with Brigitte than return 
to his former place of power. Sometimes 
he would get into a terrible fit of rage with 
the Negroes on the plantation and then 
Brigitte with her caresses and soothing 
voice would calm him by saying, ‘‘How 
happens it, dear, that you have faced all 
the dangers through which you have pass- 
ed, with calmness, and now appear to have 
succumbed to the attack of these insects.’’ 
M. Lenotre calls attention to a comic feat- 
ure in Billaud’s history, the same being a 
receipt given for the sale of a slave. He 
found one among some papers, signed by 
Billaud-Varenne, the name of the man who 
as President of the ‘‘Committee of Public 
Safety,’’ solemnly decreed the abolition of 
slavery in Gaudeloupe, Haiti and San Do- 
mingo. It would be interesting he thinks 
to gather the beautiful orations he made 
on the subject of freedom for the blacks 
before the Convention, and place them be- 
side the bill of sale given in 1808 by Bil- 
laud-Varenne to his friend Sieger. But 
conscience was at work. If he had sinned 
once atonement might wash it away. His 
household was composed of five Negroes, 
who did the work on the plantation, and 
under the persuasion of Brigitte and to rid 
himself of nightly dreams bordering on 
nightmare he set them all free, including 
herself. While living on French territory, 
he could never rid himself of a haunting fear 
that some revolution might take place in 
France by which the Royalists would re- 
gain power and that in such a contingency, 
they would seize him, try and execute him 
in revenge for bloodshed during the bloody 
days of the ‘‘Terror.’’ Soin 1815, when 
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Napoleon was overthrown at Waterloo, he 
concluded that the French colony in South 
America no longer afforded him a safe asy- 
lum. In this view, he, Brigitte, and his 
dog ‘‘Patience,’’ May 5th, 1816, embarked 
for Newport, Rhode Island. Onthe 31st 
of May, Billaud, followed by his black An- 
tigone and dog arrived in New York, hav- 
ing little money but hoping to live by his 
pen. Tothose who sought to draw him 
into a conversation as to his motive for 
coming, he would reply, ‘‘Iam an old re- 
publican who wishes to die in the land of 
the free.” 

Billaud-Varenne was not a man of pro- 
found education, indeed he substituted 
brute force for the logic of argument; in 
his effort to build a liberal State and to se- 
cure a larger liberty for the citizens as 
against the King in a Monarchy, he over- 
looked the fact that in the great march of 
events the accepted theory of yesterday is 
the exploded fallacy of to-day. Billaud 
was not a statesman, in this craft he was 
deficient, but men of deficient training are 
not necessarily also wanting in the con- 
structive faculty of imagination. Says 
President Eliot of Hatvard, ‘‘Indeed, some 
of those less cultivated have shown evi- 
dence of it in excess of others. Most of us 
have seen philanthropists and statesmen 
whose minds have played upon great causes 
and in great affairs in the development of 
which they have been conspicuous, and 
yet who lacked a correct use of their na- 
tive tongue and no historical perspective or 
background of historical knowledge.’’ 

Billaud did not long stay in America, 
but gave his time to studying the map with 
a view of finding a climate more agreeable 
to Brigitte, who could not stand the New 
England winters. As San Domingo had 
won her independence from France by the 
sword and he had helped them so signally, 
he felt perfectly free to go there and was 


soon on the way. In the meantime he had 
regularly married Brigitte to fasten her to 
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him, since he was so dependent upon her 
care and nursing he could not have sur- 
vived her absence. For three years he 
lived in Port-au-Prince having obtained a 
small post in the bureau of the Chief Judge 
M. Sabourin. 

While at home Brigltte never left him 
and as she moved around his eyes followed 
her wherever she wentin the room. ‘‘Black 
but comely,’’ he wouid often exclaim and 
add, ‘‘I live in profound peace surrounded 
by everything the most considerate flattery 
could suggest.’’ He was sixty-three years 
old and growing very feeble, his breath 
was short and he suffered from chronic dys- 
entery. The doctor thought an improve- 
ment possible if he could go to the country 
ahd live on higher ground. So, with this 
end in view, on the 7th of June, 1819, Bil- 
laud, Brigitte, and the dog started. The 
short voyage was too much for him, since 
on reaching his destination he was utterly 
exhausted and to all it was evident he was 
dying. He passed the last hours of his 
eventful life peacefully, saying near the 
last: ‘‘My bones at least to-day will repose 
on landin which liberty lives.’’ On the 
13th of June, 1819, reposing in the arms of 
his dear Brigitte, whom he loved with an 
ardor no pen can describe, Billaud-Varenne, 
Father of Emancipation in Haiti and San 
Domingo breathed his last. By a will da- 
ted in Cayenne, he left to Brigitte all his 
property in France, which was considera- 
ble; all in Guiana and every other thing, 
whatsoever. Said the will, ‘‘I do this in 
recognition of the faithful devotion she has 
rendered to me during eighteen years and 
as a testimonial of her inviolable attach- 
ment and constant service during much of 
which time I was ill.’’ Brigitte after his 
death changed her name to Virginia, 
bought herself a little house in Port-au- 
Prince, and was alive, though very old in 


1874. 


(To be Continued Next Month.) 
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BRUCE GRIT DEFENDS HIS CLAIMS. 


To the Editor: Sir, the analytical and critical 
book reviewer of the esteemed New York Age, in 
its issue of Dec. 2I, 1905, sapiently observes that 
“J, E. Bruce has boldly captured for the race Sap- 
pho, Perseus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Terrence, Pope 
Victor XIV, and Eurybates who signalized him- 
self at the seige of Troy,’’ and won immortal praise 
from Homer, I rise to remark sotto voce that I have 
done no such thing; that I have merely quoted his- 
tory and the record. Pope makes Sappho describe 
herself as an ‘‘Ethiopian dame’’ and to boast that 
she had ‘‘inspired young Perseus with a generous 
flame.’’ ‘The figure is extended by the declaration 
“That glossy jet is paired with shining white” 
leaving the inference to draw that the lady in 
question was not white; that she had conquered 
the prejudice to her dark complexion, if any exist- 
ed—by compelling the love of this young Perseus. 
If Sappho was not white—and she claims that she 
was an “Ethiopian dame’’—then she was of Ha- 
matic stock, as were also theGreeks, to which race 
Perseus belonged. ... The bishops of Africa, 
Cyprian, Clemens, Augustine, Cyril,,Origen, Tertu- 
lian, and Alexandrinus were all of them Africans 
and black men according to Armistead who says 
of them; ‘‘That they were men of Apostolic re- 
nown and that most writers and historians concur 
in the opinion that the ancient Ethiopians were Ne- 
groes though perhaps exhibiting the peculiar fea- 
tures of the race in less aggravated degree than the 
dwellers on the coast of ,Guinea: tothe Ethio- 
pians we are justified in ascribing the highest at- 
tainments. They appear to have been the parents 
of Egyptian science and civilization, and existing 
monuments attest a high eminence in many arts in 
the very earliest periods of history.” ..... Ho- 
mer in his poem to Eurybates distinctly alludes to 
his color ‘‘sable hue’’ and hair “short wooly curls.”’ 
So that all question as to his racial identity is re- 
moved. The Biblical account of the genealogies 
of the sons of Noah, in Gen. X chapter thirty vers- 
es,are devoted to the lineage of Noah’s de- 
scendents Shem is disposed of in eleven vers- 
es, Japheth, in four verses, and Ham, the 
great head of the black or Cushite race re- 
quires fifteen verses, or as many as Japheth and 
Shem combined, which discovers the prolificacy of 
the tribe, and disposes of the theory that the black 
race is becomingextinct. If it takes twice as much 
space to record the genealogies of the descendants 
of Ham as is required to record those of Shem and 
Japheth, it is clearly evident that there must of 
necessity be more of the former thanof the two 
latter. The descendents of Ham or the Ethiopic 

~ xy Hamatic group according to Keane, has Wes- 


tern, Eastern and Oceanic divisions. The Western 
occupying all Africa from the Sahara southwards 
comprises a Northern or Sudanese branch and a 
Southern or Bantu branch reaching northwards to 
about 50 N lat. The Oceanic division comprises 
four branches and includes many races supposedly 
of Caucasian origin—although the word Caucasian 
is understood to mean white it really means black, 
and is derived from Caucasus---meaning sun burnt 
---or the sunburnt children of themountain. Dr, 
Rufus L. Perry, a Negro scholar and thinker, who 
devoted many years to the study of the history 
of the Negro, both ancient and modern, ob- 
serves in his book ‘‘The Cushite’” that both Per- 
seus and Hercules wereof African origin as clear- 
ly shown by mythic genealogy, and that Sappho 
the colored poetess of Mityleneisle of Lesbos, who 
lived six hundred years before the Christian era 
links herself with Perseus, indicating that she is of 
of the same race.’’ Herodotus 11-50 asserts that 
the names of almost all the gods worshipped by the 
Greeks came from Egypt and mentions Neptune 
whom he says the Greeks learned from the Ly- 
byans wlfo are shown to be of Hamitic stock.’’ 
For nopeople except the Libyans originally pos- 
sesed the name of Neptune, and they have always 
worshiped him. Osiris was first a king from the 
priest---caste of Ethiopia. He spread the religion 
of Ethiopia from Egypt to Arabia, India, Central 
Asia and Europe. He, Isis and Ammon (Ammon, 
Cham and Ham are synonymous terms)--- were 
national deities. Now this Osiris was aking, a 
mortal, a Cushite; but he was made a god.”’ 

My authority forthe reference to Pope Victor 
XIVth, bishop of Rome, as an African is ‘‘Antiqui- 
tates Apostolicae’? by Rev. Wm. Cave, D. D., vol 
I, page 369, vo II, pp 321, 537, who says:--- Victor, 
an African, was the XIVth bishop of Rome, and 
succeeded Pope Eleutherius, A. D. 162, and soon 


distinguished himself for zeal inthe matter of the 
celebration of Easter.’’ 


During thisepoch northern Africa contained a 
number of distinguished Church officiale who 
were trained at Carthage and at Alexandria to serve 
and defend the Christian church, Cyprian and Ter- 
tulian being the great African leaders at Carthage. 
Cyprian could summon a council of as many as six- 
ty bishops, which suggests a large and intelligent 
following—‘‘Cushite.’? Melchiades or Miltiades, 
another African who was the thirty-second Pope of 
Rome, is also referred to by Dr. Cave asa man of 
great ability who was honored by the Emperor 
Constantine who constitued him president of an 
ecclesiastical court to hear and judge the com- 
plaints of the Numidian Donatists a party havirg 
in the year 330,two hundred and seventy bishops. 
See Mosheim vol 1,285 New York, Harpers-1839. 
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It will be seen by these citations that I have not 
“boldly captured’’ these notable Negroes, Africans 
Cushites, Ethiopians or whatever name we may 
elect to callthem, since they were known and rec- 
ognized hundreds of years ago as representatives 
of that branch of the human family of which 
Ham is the Father. Perhaps the Age reviewer is 
not quite satisfied that these great men are really 
of Hamitic stock. Let him ponder the 10th, 
Chapter of Gen. and trace them out and he will 
find that the Greeks, Celts, Australians, Tasma- 
nians, New Caledonians, Filipino’s, The Kaiangs 
of Java, the Mincopies ofthe Andaman islands and 
all the dark skin races of the earth came out of the 
loins of Ham, and that these peoples no matter 
what their present geographical location, etc., are 
of African or Negro origin. The name Ham sig- 
nifies warmth, power, force. And the warm blood 
of the African today courses through the veins of 
some of the proudest of the so-called superior 
races. Let this reviewer read ‘‘Glimpses of the 
Ages’’ by Dr. T. E. S. Scholes, a scholarly Negro 
Physician of London, just published, and its peru- 
sal will fatten his intellect. 
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For a long while it was thought that no good 
thing could come out of Nazareth---but the illu- 
sion was dispelled when Jesus Christ emerged from 
that city. Thereare negroes and colored men in 
America who hold with white men---alleged schol- 


ars---that no good thing can come out of Africa, or 
hascome out of it. The so-called superior race 
has claimed all the good things in the arts, sciences, 
letters, which have blessed the world for thous- 
ands of years. And yet as my friend Dr. Blyden 
well says:---In Geography, Africa has been called 
Arida nutrix leonum--the dry nurse of lions,---so 
that in the early political history of the United 
States the same description is applicable to the 
gray haired mother of civilization. Lions in 
church and state were born out of her struggles 
and sufferings.’’ 

There are some negroes who seem to be afraid 
toclaim kinship with the great men of antiquity 
who were ‘‘The shadower livery of the burnished 
sun.’’ We ought to be like the white man, claim 
everything good, useful, or great, animate, or in- 
animate which originated with the black race. 

JOHN EDWARD BRUCE. 

Yonkers, N. Y. Dec. 23, 1905. 





The Voice of the Negro for March, 1906. 


Is the Negro degenerating? 


tion make criminals of the Negroes? Vardaman says so. 


Is the Negro devoid of moral instincts? Does educa- 


The leading feature of the 


March number of the ‘‘The Voice of the Negro’’ will be DU BOIS’ ANSWER TO 


VARDAMAN. 


made some very astounding assertions about the Negro race. 


In Mr. Vardaman’s Annual Message to the Mississippi Legislature, he 


Everybody knows that 








Vardaman is a picturesque and malodorous demagog. ‘Therefore, even without any 
counter statement to his charges, most people liberally discount what he has to say. But 
the assertions made by Mr. Vardaman in his message to his Jumping-Jack Legislature 
will pass as sublime wisdom on the Negro questions in some sections of the country un- 
less facts are given to show up Vardaman’s baseless charges. William E. Burghardt 
Du Bois is preeminently the man to furnish the facts. Mr. Du Bois is a great sociolo- 
gist. He has madea careful study of conditions in the South and has the figures at hand. 
Look for a strong, authoritative, brilliant reply to the malicious slander of this mad gov- 
ernor. 

Mr. T. H. Malone contributes his third paper on Peonage in March. The first 
paper has created wide-spread interest and the remaining articles will be awaited with 
pleasure. 

Rev. Henry Hugh Proctor writes on the Fortieth Anniversary of Fisk University. 
This article will prove to be interesting, not only to Fisk graduates, but also to educators 
throughout the country. 

There will be fully fifteen other interesting features in this issue of the Magazine. 
Subscribe early. , 
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The Negro and Disease 


By M. A. Majors, M. D. 


There isa mistaken idea among the laity, 
and some remarkable spirits among medi- 
cal men, who penalize the Negro with the 
most insidious and loathsome diseases, 
when in fact syphilis, consumption, scrof- 
ula and leprosy are as old asthe human 
race, and contrary to their exhaustive con- 
tention, the savages and the rapidly civil- 
ized peoples of Africa at the present day do 
not have any of the above named diseases 
at all. I think the sentiment, (prejudicial 
it seems, ) was borrowed from the horoscope 
cast for the Negro in reconstruction days, 
and that was that the Negro was dying out, 
and they applied the illustration of badly 
kept sleeping rooms on the one hand, and 
the badly sheltered huts, through whose 
walls a live cat could be thrown, and 
through whose roof, you could see the stars 
twinkle in all their ethereal glory on the 
other. Of course they also said the Negro 
would starve to death, but they have failed 
to show one scintilla of evidence that the 
Negro would not work, and it is quite phil- 
osophic that those who work, eat. 

In setting upatheory and endeavoring 
to prove it, those who reason from afar off 
have failed to regard three principles of 
rhetoric: first, simple apprehension ; sec- 
ond, judgment ; third, reasoning on a sound 
philosophic basis. Each of these opera- 
tions are liable to corresponding defect, 
namely : simple apprehension to indistinct- 
ness, judgment to falsity, and reasoning to 
inconclusiveness. It will be readily seen 
that in this way the Negro Race has been 
doomed to extinction, but ethnologically, 
the prophets find the race looming up some- 
what like a ‘‘yellow peril.’’ The. white 
man makes a good missionary. ‘There are 
some just grounds that may be taken by 
hose who can approach the subject without 


prejudice : first, that the Negro, like other 
races is susceptible to what environment 
dictates, and is amenable to the pernicious 
and insidious ravages of diseases in a simi- 
lar proportion and ina most exact ratio, 
just as other races of men. Cold, expo- 
sure, and indifference to inclemency of the 
weather produce pneumonia, bronchitis, 
consumption, and Mother Nature is more 
charitable than the little men that know so 
much. Nature doesn’t care a rap who you 
are, how white, or how black you are, when 
you disregard the laws of health, your pun- 
ishment is sure. It is true that squalor 
figured numerically against the poor of all 
races, and that damaging exposure to 
health on account of occupation that is 
fatiguing and exposing; yet the Negro 
comes in for no stricter accountability than 
all other races. Of course there is a Negro 
death rate, and from the enormous business 
done by the coroner, and the livery people, 
there are a great many deaths, not regard- 
ed as Negro consumptives, and among all 
the races. The death rate of the Negro is 
not alarming anybody. Contrary to every 
prophet that has prejudged concerning the 
Negro, we have multiplied our numbers 
three times in forty years without any for- 
eign emigration to count. It ought to be- 
come current that Negroes do not die usu- 
ally with mild diseases ; I am sure if those 
who have the time will study the subject 
he will find that rickets, resulting from 
pork-eating, some meager cases of scrofula, 
here and there a goiter, together with stom- 
ach, liver and kidney troubles, with possi- 
bly a larger death rate from pneumonia, 
resultant from squalor and immediate ex- 
posure to a hostile climate to which many 
of this race are not indigenous lead up to 
what many so-called authorities term con- 
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sumption in the Negro, when it is nothing 
of the kind. 

From the standpoint of health, a Negro 
audience will average up with any race of 
people on the earth. This I’ve watched 
and studied fortwenty years. A few,years 
ago Dr. J. Morrison Ray and Dr. Sasshure 
offered to prove that all Negroes went blind 
from syphilis. The writer wrote to]'thirty 
superintendants of Blind Asylums and[got 
a tabulated report of the cases (wards) and 
armed himself for a just quarrel. We 
found that the ratio of blind whites to blind 
Negroes in thirty institutions ranged from 
500 to 1, to 250 to 1, that is tosay, that the 
Southern States showed that there were 
exactly 240 times as many white people 
blind as there were Negroes blind. When 
I arrayed myself with the facts, I wrote 
Dr. Ray and asked him upon purely ethi- 
cal scientific proof to accuse the people of 
the South by such inference. He wrote 
me admitting his mistake and discontinued 
his article in ‘‘ The Louisville Medical and 
Surgical Journal.’’ 

We know that miserable homes, com- 
bined with poverty and ignorance of laws 
of hygiene, and personal care, should fur- 
nish a fertile field for the propagation of 
diseases of a bacterial nature, but it has 
been well proved that subjected to the same 
environments, the Negro is more resistant 
in tropical climates than the adult white, 
and equally resistant to the white adult in 
the temperate and frigid climates. 

Several Negro attendants who withstood 
a Perry Expedition in search of the North 
Pole came back to the United ]States brag- 
ging on the fountain of youth}they discov- 
ered while bemoaning the sad demise of 
several of their Caucasian friends who were 
laid in transparent graves (blocks of ice) 
on their chilly expedition. 

The Negro, as well as the poor of all races, 
we must have with us always. Therefore, 
a study of his proneness to disease, and the 
peculiar characteristics of certain forms is 


a legitimate field for discussion. The in 
terest centered upon them demands that 
they shall have their history established 
and recorded, not merely a political and so- 
cial relationship with the whites from which 
view, prejudiced eyes see the Negro only 
as an ugly miscreant. The medical men 
of the localities where they are most abund- 
ant should carefully study their sanitary 
conditions, basing their investigations as 
near as possible on incontrovertable facts 
and scientific data. It is nota. fact that 
consumption is the ‘‘ Black Death’’ of the 
Negro Race, and that it will eventually an- 
nihilate the race. Hereditary consumption 
is merely an insinuation among them. The 
vast number that has been carried off by 
phthisic is of the acquired form, and edu- 
cation, economy and the civilizing arts are 
providing the race with a self-protection 
that warrant life against its encroachment. 

I have remarked at the enormous tenden- 
cy of the Negro to nasal, laryngeal, bron- 
chial and gastro-intestinal catarrh. I be- 
lieve bronchial catarrh is the one disease 
which instead of consumption, but which 
is frequently mistaken for consumption, 
that is taking the Nogro’s life. Ihave had 
hundreds of such cases to totally recover 
under my care, when they had been diag- 
nosed by some medical prophet as consump- 
tion in its last stages. 

In conclusion, I wish to say here, what 
I have said freqnently with just cause. 
The white physician can not know the dis- 
eases of a race, of which he is not a mem- 
ber, better than the Negro physician whose 
whole life of thought and investigation is 
necessarily confined to one race in particu- 
lar, viz: the race with which he is identi- 
fied by blood and environment. The the- 
ory of the doctrine of incapacity has been 
sufficiently thrashed at Harvard, Yale and 
various other colleges in America and in 
Europe, by Negro students and the world 
looks through clearer lenses than those fur- 
nished by Messrs. Dixon, Vardaman and 
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Graves, the arch enemies to Negro op- 
portunity. There are some facts appertain- 
ing to the race which but for mere shades 
of insincerity or color prejudice, I will say, 
lose their lustre by the practice of distort- 
ing narrative into a conformity with theory, 
and is a vice unfavorable to science. We 
have compared the men who indulge in it 
to political advocates, and we may add that 
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their conflicting fallacies only astound 
without argument. They can not convince. 


Itis more charitable to give than to receive, 
and when little advantages are taken by a 
great mind it more readily proves the cow- 
ardly spirit in man toward his brother crea- 
tures and greatly reproaches his spirit in 
the evasiveness of the Golden Rule. 





The Federal Sovereignty Right of The United 
States Citizen 


By Joseph C, Manning 


The principle of Federal citizenship is 
clearly enunciated in the Constitution of 
the United States. iL 

The doctrine of the nationality of the 
citizen, the Federal sovereignty of the 
American citizen, is plain and unmistaka- 
ble. 

This republic has its foundation and is 
secure in its strength by reason of this prin- 
ciple and because of this right contained in 
the endurable and enduring compact upon 
the terms of which this nation was brought 
into existence. 

What most makes this republic of ours 
invincible before the world, patriotic and 
strong within itself, is that it was born and 
baptized ‘‘ of the people, for the people and 
by the people.’’ The existence, the pros- 
perity, the very righteousness of this na- 
tion, is dependent upon the keeping of this 
government close down upon the hearts and 
shoulders of its sovereign citizenship. Its 
arm should be long enough and strong 
enough; it is long enotigh and strong 
enough, to protect the crown of sovereignty 
upon the head of every Federal American 
citizen, 

\The Constitution’ declares that ‘The 
United States shall guarantee to every state 
ithis:‘Union a republican form of govern- 
ment.’’ This declaration can but convey 


that the citizens of each state shall have 
the right of a republican form of govern- 
ment and the privilege of participation 
therein. 

In the Constitutional declaration that 
** the citizens of each state shall be entitled 
to the privileges and the immunities of the 
citizens in the several states’’ is unques- 
tionably made plain, the supreme authority 
and unmistakable right of national citizen- 
ship in the sovereign governing power of 
this republic. 

The state Constitutional authority does 
not exist under this Federal Constitution 
and flag of ours whereby the sceptre of 
governing power may be legally and right- 
fully snatched from the hand of the sover- 
eign Federal citizen, except for crimes, and 
it should be considered by public sentiment 
throughout this republic and so regarded 
by the law as much of treason to rob the 
American voter of his sovereignty, to strike 
down America’s only king, as were the 
usurper to tear away in other lands the im- 
perial purple from the monarch crowned. 

There being the Constitutional doctrine 
of the nationality of the citizen, there be- 
ing the Constitutional declaration that ‘‘No 
state shall make or enforce ‘any law which 
shall abridge the priviléges or immunities 
of the citizens of the United States,’’ there 
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HON. JOSEPH C. MANNING. 
cA Strong Southern White Man 


is no foundation in justice for any evasion 
of this principle. It being that ‘‘ The cit- 
izens of each state shall be entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of the citi- 
zens of the several states,’’ under the terms 
of the Constitution, then it should be that 
citizens of all the states should enjoy the 
sovereignty rights recognized and protected 
as constitutional in a majority of the states. 


Is the Constitution of this republic so 
constructed that the inhabitants of a cer- 
tain section may warp its provisions? Is 
the flag of freedom so woven that the pe- 
culiar political atmosphere of one group of 
states may take the starch of liberty out of 
it? Is the Constitution and the flag to 
stand for the rights of Federal citizenship 
to the residents of a majority of the states 
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and be impotent to be the safeguard of sub- 
stantial constitutional liberty to citizens 
who reside in others of the several states? 
The Negro citizen, who has been disfran- 
chised in some of the several states by the 
ingenuous forms of state constitutional 
laws, is not the only complainant now be- 
fore the bar of public opinion. 
issues of The Atlanta Constitution, a white 
resident of a city in Georgia, who was for- 
merly a resident of North Carolina, has 
told the story of the cruel work of the bon 
bon democratic ax as it cut the name of his 
father, and the names of several of his fa- 
ther’s white neighbors from the voting list 
in that state. This correspondent declares 
with some vehemence that his father is 
taxed to aid in the education of Negroes. 
In the State of Alabama there are prop- 
erty-holding disfranchised Negroes, literate 


In recent 
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and of good standing in the communities in 
which they reside, who are not only con- 
tributing to the tax fund which goes to aid 
in the education of the whites, but they 
pay taxes out of which general fund is 
taken pensions payments made by,the state 
to Confederate soldiers who fought to keep 
them in chattel slavery! Perhaps these 
colored citizens have rights under the Fed- 
eral constitution, which are as just before 
the law of the republic. 

The effort to make a political football 
out of the alleged Negro question in the 
South rebounds and finally hits the white 
man who acquiesces in this political trick- 
ery, out of which this partisan chicanery 
arises ; und there is arising even now the 
inevitable force of the truth that you can 
not wrong others without wronging your- 
self. 





A Day 


By Wm. H. Maxwell 


A day is but a little while, 
Let us live it at our best, 

Let every mortal wear a smile, 

If winds blow East or West. 


A day is short; then sing a song, 
And never once complain; 

While life doth last, fight on, be strong. 
Spend not one day in vain. 


The pris’ner in his cell at night 
Longs for another day— 

A feeling of sadness and of fright 
Beclouds his dismal way. 


A day is but a little while, 
Let’s live it at our best— 

When there are no days on the file, 
Then may we go to rest. 
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The Study of Literature in Colored Schools 


By Geo. D. Jenifer 


A work of literature is a complex crea- 
tion into whose beauty of form and of con- 
tent many components have entered. It 
is in the process of discovering these that 
the pupil obtains the powerful cultivating 
influence of the literary masterpieces; an 
influence that affects his every interest. 
Wherever in daily affairs, the power to con- 
ceive worthily, to think logically, to feel 
the beauty and majesty of a noble concept, 
and to give fitting utterance to one’s inner 
life be of any value, there the study of lit- 
erature contributes in no mean degree to a 
man’s efficiency. From the class in litera- 
ture then, the pupil should betake himsslf 
to the tasks of life not only a better man 
but paradoxical as it may seem, a better 
workman. 

it does not lie within the province of this 
article to discuss methods and devices for 
the study of the English classics ; these the 
teacher must fashion for himself; with the 


* culture value of the study and its relation 


to the problem of our pupil’s existence we 
have here to deal. 

The effect of literature upon the youth- 
ful imagination is too well understood to 
warrant any discussion. A well developed 
imagination in early years, leads, in later 
days, to constructive ability in the arts and 
handicrafts, and to originality in the con- 
ception and organization of commercial en- 
terprises. A moment’s consideration of 
the business life of our respective commu- 
nities will convince us that the child of 
color sorely needs imagination well devel- 
oped and quick, in order that later, the 
grown man may not be content with a halt- 
ing imitation of his white neighbor ; but 
may make some contribution, peculiarly 
his own, to the calling he has chosen. 

There is no denying, moreover, that the 
best means of developing sound taste and 


judgment is by contact with works of ac- 
knowledged merit. Taught to recognize 
and appreciate meritorious work, the pupil 
becomes impatient of the inadequate ex- 
pression of an idea; whether that expres- 
sion be in words, in line and color, or 
through the medium of the more stubborn 
and tangible fabrics common to industrial 
pursuits. He learns to demand of the cre- 
ator that the idea be worked out with in- 
evitable fitness of form; and, further on in 
life, when the student comes himself to toil, 
he sets for his own labor the same rigid 
standard. 


Again, every work of art, literary, plastic 
or pictorial, has demanded of its creator 
the severest logic. In the analysis of lit- 
erary structure, the student is introduced 
to an exercise that tries his own thinking 
powers to the uttermost and gives hima 
profound respect for logical relations. The 
events of life are but sequences of prima- 
ry cause and resulting effect; therefore, 
whether the occasion of his thinking be the 
crop he shall plant, the contract he shall 
sign, or the political candidate he shall sup- 
port, this habit of reasoning from cause to: 
effect is one of a man’s most urgent needs. 

Now, if in the daily affairs of the pupil, 
the discipline gained from literature he of 
such value, still more far reaching are its 
effects upon his spiritual life. 

Of the commercial value of imagination, 
somewhat has already been set down ; what 
may it do for the character? Of incalcu- 
lable consequence in the service that the 
strong owe to the weak, is a quick and 
penetrating imagination. The ability to 
‘* put yourself in his place’’ must underlie 
all effective helpfulness between man and 
man. Without imagination, therefore, our 
pupils must go out from our schools lack- 
ing sadly in power for social service and in- 
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capable of realizing the rich spiritual re- 
turn that a broad practical human sympa- 
thy brings to a man. 


Following the days when the imagina- 
tion is most susceptible of development, 
comes the golden age of enthusiasm. The 
child sets up within his heart a temple for 
the worship of his heroes. There are no 
stern dictates of time or place ; these shin- 
ing ones move through the sanctuary state- 
ly and tall, lawless, save for the one con- 
dition that they be worthy of their place. 
King Arthur and his paladins are there with 
Horatius who kept the bridge so well; the 
warrior Joshua, and David, victorious over 
Goliath, walk in deep converse with Rich- 
ard of the Lion Heart; Washington and 
Grant, Lincoln and Frederick Douglass, 
L/Ouverture and Robert Bruce, swell the 
glorious company. Intoa heart filled with 
such worth, no mean thing may enter ; 
from constant communion with these, our 
boys and girls gain ideals of high courage, 
of self-sacrifice and of purity. 

With the coming of adolescence, the 
youth ponders somewhat over the conduct 
of life; he sees the wicked flourishing like 
the proverbial bay tree, and he wonders 
thereat. At this critical stage, literature 
powerfully supplements the limited human 
experience of the child. The problems of 
conduct that the characters of the tale must 
solve—our pupils, lost in the story, solve 
too. They see the weak man, or, what 
amounts to the same thing—the strong 
man with lawless impulses, choose the 
worse part, and they feel the justice of 
his retribution. The choice of the better 
course, gives to the wrapt child all the con- 
sciousness of an act of original virtue, and 
the reward of the hero brings with it a 
sense of justice. Thus, from the realm of 
fiction into the stern reality of life, the chil- 
dren may take no small degree of expe- 
rience and of power to see and choose the 
better course of conduct. 

Although this article has special refer- 


ence to the training of children in colored 
schools, much of what has been set down 


may with equal propriety apply to the 
young of both races. Tothe colored child, 
however, literature brings a boon of spirit- 
ual sympathy. For it is in the generous 
company of books alone that the soul of a 
cultivated black man may without bitter- 
ness commune with the noblest spirits of 
his fellow men. The'sermon on the mount 
was uttered from a heart overflowing with 
love for all mankind; Moses, who had 
talked with God, despised the pettiness of 
caste; St. Paul and Plato and Marcus 
Aurelius were no, respectors of persons ; 
Shakspeare wrote of passions universal to 
the human race; Milton’ssoul swelled with 
a theme too high for reservation to race or 
skin or creed. With these there is no 
drawing aside of garments, no allusions to 
social equality, no insult of patronage more 
deadly to self-respect than brutal gibe could 
be. But into the realm where these dwell, 
a man, whatever be his quality or kind, 
may betake his bruised spirit and walk by 
singing brooks in sunlit fields, or stray amid 
the sacred quiet of dim-aisled groves with 
gentle-hearted men above reproach. 


How sadly our boys and girls will need 
the uplifting sympathy of books,, in their 
later days of storm and stress, all of us 
know who love the ‘‘ dear companionship of 
kindred minds’’ and who have toiled far 
from friends in localities of dense igno- 
rance, or have lived amid the cruel indif- 
ference of cultivated Anglo-Saxons. 


And one thing more, the study of liter- 
ature may give to our pupils power of ex- 
pression. From time immemorial, he who 
would learn to write and speak his vernac- 
ular tongue with effectiveness, has first read 
its masterpieces. The study of models of 
literary excellence as an aid to expression 
needs therefore no defence. If the pres- 
ent days are grievous for us, it is largely 
because we are misunderstood. In the ex- 
position of his fashion of looking at life’s 
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problems and of doing life’s work ; in com- 
batting the calumnies and resenting the 
injustices of his foes; in short, in educat- 
ing the nation up to a truer appreciation of 
its black citizens, the educated Negro has 
unlimited scope fora masterly use of the 
English tongue. 

If, therefore, it be of any avail in life 
that a man should be resourceful and sys- 
tematic in the management of the common- 
place affairs of existence; if it be needful 
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that he®giveJworthy form to the objects of 
his handicraft; if a man’s salvation de- 
mand noble patterns after which his own 
acts shall be modeled; if his spirit need a 
healing sympathy to keep it generous and 
sweet ; and, if the welfare of his people de- 
mand the championship of speech, direct, 
eloquent and moving; then, the study of 
the noblest thought and feeling of the hu- 
man race deserves‘a high place in the re- 
gard of thoge who train our youth. 











In The Sanctum. 


_ GET TOGETHER! 

Is it not time that the Negro organizers 
bury the hatchet? To what profit is this 
constant hub-bub and agitation and mud- 
slinging that has been going on between 
these organizations and leaders? Recently, 
the market of thought has been agitating 
such foolish questions as these, in sub- 
stance: ‘‘ Who is the greatest Negro?’’ 
** Who are our true leaders?’’ ‘‘ What one 
policy is best for the race to adopt ?’’ 

There is a sophomoric air about these 
questions and the waste of time in debating 
them has been an occasion for humiliation 
among many sensible men and women. 
There is no greatest Negro in all things. 
One excels in one line, another in another, 
and he whoserves most—not he who claims 
or talks most—is among the greatest. This 
race does not need declaimers, orators, 


essayists ; it needs men and women who 
are downright hard thinkers and workers 


along all lines; honest, unselfish, devoted 
workers who seek the good of the race and 
not their own high recognition by the few. 
Up with the many should be ourcry. To 
work along all lines, with spade and pen, 
with saw and microscope, to work for the 
race, should be the dominating purpose of 
all men who think, pray, hope. 

How may the best results be attained, 
and harmony secured? Let the different 
Negro organizations federate their forces. 
They should meet about the same time and 
in and about the same city. Let there be 
a supreme council composed of three mem- 
bers from each organization who shall uni- 
fy all interests. The details of the plan 
can best be worked out when the council 
is appointed. Next summer the Negro 
Young Peoples’ Christian and Educational 
Congress meets in Washington. This 
would be a good time and place to start the 
movement. At any rate, stop quarreling 
about who is the greatest and get to work. 


A CORRECTION. 

In the editorial, ‘‘ What is Social Equal- 
ity,’’ in the last issue of the Magazine, 
there occurs an inadequate statement. The 
full statement is in the manuscript, but the 
well-known depravity of types dropped out 
the writer’s complete words. 

On page 64, 2nd column, roth line, reads: 
‘There are white men who are superior to 
black men.’’ The other part of the sen- 
tence, as the editor wrote and italicized it 


is: ‘‘and there are black men who are sube- 
rior towhite men.’’ ‘This would make the 
sentence read thus: ‘‘ There are white men 


who are superior to black men ; and there are 
black men who are superior to white men.”’ 





A BETTER WAY. 


Southern white householders are greatly 
perplexed over the servant question. They 
claim that the Negro house servants— 
cooks, waiters, nurses and chambermaids 
are indifferent to the comforts of the mas- 
ters of the house; are neglectful of their 
work ; are slow and untidy, and that they 
take that which they are authorized (?) to 
take and on the hold are unfit for the posi- 
tions for which they are hired. 

It is not to be denied that many of these 
charges are true in many cases. ‘The sit- 
uation can be relieved by the development 
of the right spirit in both. When Mr. Vil- 
lard read his article on the Negro servant 
question at the Business League in New 
York and charged that the fault was due 
to the Negro servant, he showed his one- 
sidedness of observation when he claimed 
that he had talked with many Southern 
whites who employed Negro help. In his 
well-meaning, but specious way, he set a 
trap into which Judge Terrell, with inju- 
dicious haste, was caught. There are two 
sides to this question, and he who essays to 
discuss the same without having studied 
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both sides, becomes partial and unsound in 
judgment. It isa fact that many Negro 
servants are worthless and positively harm- 
ful in a good family. They are lazy, shift- 
less, thoughtless and at times tyrannical. 
Such men and women should be driven to 
the farm. But on the other hand, what do 
some trustworthy Negro servants report 
about the master and mistress of the family 
where they work? They say that they are 
urged and pressed into service at from 
seventy-five centsa week to three dollars a 
week. In these cases they are compelled 
to cook, wash, iron, nurse and clean house. 
They say that the lady of the house, know- 
ing that the pay is inadequate, tells them 
to take home the cold food and thus make 
up for the poor pay. They say that they 
are kept at work from five o’clock in the 
morning to nine o'clock at night every day 
of the week. They say that they are 
spoken to as ‘‘ Nigger’’ and that the white 
children whom they nurse so well are 
taught to taunt and insult them with the 
term ‘‘ Nigger.’’ They say that their race 
is a perpetual source for bitter and unkind 
remarks and that the whole tendency of 
the servant treatment in these homes is to 
humiliate them, destroy their self-respect 
and impress them with the social inferi- 
ority of their station and the drudgery 
of their service. Thus, may respectable 
and God-fearing Negro servants complain 
against the starvation wages, oppressive 
service, insulting treatment and humiliation 
because of this service. 

The situation is strained and probably 
the truth lies in the middle between the 
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two. The whites now propose to try white 
help. Well, let themtry. They will pay 
this help more money, ; give them better 
accommodations, shorten the hours of ser- 
vice, give them respectful treatment and 
not try to impress them witha sense of their 
inferiority because they serve, or their 
white servants will take prompt leave and: 
that without consulting with flesh and 
blood. 

What is our remedy? Tothe whites, 
Out your meanness; To the blacks, Out 
your laziness. Or better still, try the gos- 
pel of kindness and of faithful service. To 
use the words of the Good Book: ‘‘ What- 
soever ye would that men should doto you, 
do ye also to them.’’ 

The Negroes can serve and will serve, 
even with half treatment, if the whites who 
hire them will treat them decently, kindly 
and justly. The leaders of the race can 
call the servants together and help settle 
the problem. Let them try us with fair 
treatment. 





25TH ANNIVERSARY OF SPELMAN 
SEMINARY. 


The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
founding of Spelman Seminary will be cel- 
ebrated by a series of meetings in April, 
beginning with the night of Friday the 6th. 
Dr. Morehouse, Dr. Buttrick, and other 
distinguished visitors from the North will 
be present, and it is hoped that there will 
be a large attendance of friends and for- 
mer students. 





Wayside 
By Silas X Floyd 


The good men and the true men 
In the brotherhood ‘army found. 


COMRADES. 


Come, list to my song of the comrades, 
Scattered the world around— 

The good men and the true men 
In the brotherhood army found. 


Be they white or black or red men, 
The shade of the skin is naught; 

‘True greatness is counted by heart-beats, 
True manhood is measured by thought. 


Among them the highest is servant, 
The highest is that one who pays 
In deeds of love and mercy 
His vows through all the days. 


Among them the one rule is justice, 
And upon the old ladder of fame 

Each round belongs to the brother 
Who first puts his foot on the same. 


They are lifters and helpers, not leaners; 
They are willing whenever they can 
To give a hand to the fallen 
And aid to a brother-man. 


‘The sweep of the seas may divide them, 
Yet their good deeds have made them a girth, 
And like rays of sunlight their blessings 
Reach the uttermost ends of the earth 


Shoulder to shoulder they march them, 
To-day as in the days of yore— 

‘The call of the past behind them, 
The call of the future before. 


The call of the present is urgent 
For men of leading and light, 

Who are ready to march with these comrades 
And strengthen their hands in the fight. 


‘There are other fields to conquer, 
And other heights to attain— 

The brotherhood army is sweeping 
O’er mountain and sea and plain. 


Oh, heed it, and join the great army! 
Men of all colors fall in! 

And help your advancing comrades 
Eternal honors to win! 


For comrades they are—ay, comrades! 
All the wide world around, 








THE BROOKLET. 


IN WINTER. 


The chill wind over the surface sweeps, 
With a leap and a bound and a thrill: 

From bottom to top the brooklet sleeps, 
Frozen and stiff and still. 


IN SUMMER, 
Over the surface the warm sun beams, 
With patience and energy: 
From bottom to top the brooklet gleams, 
As singing it seeks the sea. 





A NEGRO AND A STOLEN PIG. 


Once upon a time a Negro stolea pig. He had 
killed it and cleaned it, and was on his way home 
with it. /When not [farffrom fhome, he caught 
sight of his young ‘‘marster,’’ but having the pig 
snugly wrapped up in a shaw! and carrying it ten- 
derly in both arms, very much as one would carry 
a baby, the negro thought he would in that way 
evade suspicion. 

But he was mistaken. The white man turned 
and followed him. The Negro quickened his step. 
Just as he reached his door, the white man called 
him; but the Negro jumped into the house quickly, 
as though he heard no one calling. Once on the 
inside he found an old fashioned baby cradle close 
at hand. Heknew he was being pursued, and so 
he resolved at once upon his course of action. He 
dashed the pig into the cradle, quickly covering it 
up, and then he sat down by the cradle and began 
to rock it with one foot. When the white man 
reached the cabin door, which the Negro had ieft 
open asa further means of disarming suspicion, 
the old colored man was rocking away at the cra- 
dle, and apparently lost to all the things of this 
world, he was singing: 

‘*Here I'll raise my Ebenezer, 

Hither by thy help I’m come; 

And I hope by thy good pleasure 
Safely to arrive at home.”’ 
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The white man, already suspecting the truth 
but bent on having a little fun, stopped at the 
doer, hailed Sambo cleverly and, after asking 
about the weather and about the times in general, 
he ups and says, says he: 

“Sambo, what’s the matter with the baby? 
What have you got him covered up so close for? 
Why don’t you take that heavy covering off?’’ 

“Hit’s ’ginst the doctor’s orders, Boss,’’ said 
Sambo without a moment’s hesitation. 

“Against what doctor’s orders?’’ demanded the 
white man. 

“‘Ginst Dr. Lupo’s orders, sah; yo’ fam’ly doc- 
tor, sah,’’ explained the Negro. 

‘‘What did the Dr. say was the matter with the 
baby?”’ questioned the boss. 

The colored man answered and said, ‘‘De doctor 
say dis chile got de measuls, an’ he ’low dat he 
mussent hab no cole watah an’ dat no fresh air 
muss tech him. He say de momunt de air strikes 
dis chile he will sholy die. Dat howcum you see 
me keep him kivvered up so close.’’ 

“Sambo,’’ persisted the white man, ‘‘the doctor 
don't know what he is talking about. You take 
that cover off that child this minute.’’ 

‘*Mars Will,”’ pleaded the Negro pitifnlly, ‘‘Mars 
Will, do don’t mek me ’stroy my chile; do don’t 
Mars Will.’’ 

But ‘‘Mars Will’’ was not softened by the old 
man’s pathetic appeal. After a moment, he 
stepped inside the house and said: 

‘‘Well, Sambo; if you don’t uncover that child, 
I will doit myself.”’ 

And suiting his actions to his words, the white 
man advanced towards the cradle. The poor old 
colored man was very mear the end of his row by 
this time. Just one step further and his crime 
would have been exposed. The advance of the 
white man towards the cradle left a vacant space 
between the old man and the door. That vacant 
space gave him the one opportunity of escape, 
which he eagerly embraced. Moving towards the 
door, he said: 

“Well, Boss; ef you is gwineter unkivver dat 
chile sho nuff, I’se gwineter leab, ’caze I can’t 
stan’ to see dat chile die.’’ 

And with that he lit out. 





THE CHICKEN THIEF’S REPENT- 
ANCE. 


Not long since, a respectable colored preacher, 
who was noted for his ability to ‘‘cuss out’’ peo- 
ple from the desk, was hurling thunderbolts of 
invective against his congregation, because of a 
great wave of lying and stealing that was sweeping 
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over the city. Among other things, he said: 

‘‘No longer’n las’ night, some one come an’ 
stol’ de las’ two chickins dat me an’ my ’ol ’oman 
had. I b’lieves dat nigger’s in dis house dis minit, 
an’ I hereby countersines him to everlastin’ pun- 
ishmunt. De nigger dat stole dem chickins isa 
gwineter burn fur it sho, you heah me! De ’cree 
has gone forth.’’ 

The next morning, a colored man with two fine 
hens came up to the preacher’s door, and said: 

‘*Parson, here is yo’ chickins.’’ 

‘*No, sir;’’ said the preacher, eyeing the chick- 
ens closely, ‘‘dese ain’t my chickins.”’ 

“I knows dey ain’t perzackly yo’wn, explained 
the parishioner, ‘‘but dese is ter tek dey plac’ er 
yo’wn. Yo’ chickins wuz et up ’fo’ de ’cree went 
forth. An’ las’ night aftah I went to bed, my 
conshunce hurt me so tell I had ter git up and go 
over to Mars Bob’s an’ git two mo’ chickins ter 
tek de plac’ er yo’wn. Here, parson, tek dese 
chickins, and, for de Lawd’s sake, tek dat ’cree 
back too.’’ 

Very likely, the parson did both, and the chick- 
en thief went away rejoicing. 





A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 


In slavery time, a white man owned a faithful 
old Negro. The master was a great hunter and a 
greater liar. He always carried his faithful Negro 
with him on his hunting trips. The Negro assisted 
in bagging the game, but was of far greater ser- 
vice in bolstering up the master’s tales of adven- 
ture on their return. In a company of friends, 
the master once related that he had just shota 
deer in his head, heart and hind leg all at the same 
time with one shot. The crowd could not believe 
it, and the master, as usual, called on the servant, 
as being an eye-witness of the occurrence, to ex- 
plain just how it happened. The slave scratched 
his head, hesitated for awhile, but finally set out 
as follows: 

“You see, hit wuz dis erway. When Marster 
aimed at dat deer, dat deer was scratchin’ his side 
near de hart wid his hine laig, an’ jess is Marster 
was erbout ter shoot, de deer put its haid bac’ an’ 
wuz lickin’ hits hine foot, an’ den Marster shot. 
Dat wuz jess de way uv it, an’ I aint seen nuthin’ 
like hit ’fo’ ner sence.’’ 

Of course, the erowd roared. 

Afterwards, nevertheless, when the Negro got 
with his master alone, he said: 

“Took here, Mars John; you liked ter tript me 
to-day, but I managed ter git through somehow, 
An’ now I wants ter ax you please ter be mo’ keer- 
ful next time, an’ don’t git things so mixt up, 
’caze I might not be able to ’splain.”’ 





Glimpses of the Ages. By Theophilus E. S. 
Scholes 6x9, Ppg. 414. Published by John 
Long, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, 
London. 

This is one of the most valuable books that has 
come under the attention of the review editor ina 
long time. The book is valuable, not because of 
any dramatic or eloquent flourishes, rather it is 
characteristically scientific. Hard facts, backed up 
by the leading ethnological and historical authori- 
ties of the world and buttressed by logic and com- 
mon sense, are used to show that the white man’s 
claim to inherent superiority over the colored man 
is a mere myth, an egotistic fallacy, an absurdity. 
Dr. Scholes is one of the leading ethnologists and 
scholars of England. He has made the most ex- 
tensive investigations on the questions of racial 
‘inferiority’ and ‘‘superiority” of amy man now 
living. The present volume of over 400 pages is 
only the first volume of this great work. The sec- 
ond volume will be out next year. The first vol- 
ume is devoted to the physical ard mental aspects 
of the questions under consideratton. The second 
volume will deal with the moral aspect. The 
facts given are overwhelming in their disproof of 
the white man’s claim of racial ‘‘superiority.’’ 

The propositions that Dr. Scholes sets forth and 
proves are: 

I—That the world is in the throes of a back- 
ward oscillation. 

II—That the cause is lack of truth. 

II1I—That sooner or later the result will bea 
great social upheaval. 

The author shows by history that the world os- 
cillates like a pendulum. The present backward 
oscillation is traced to politics. Its baneful influence 
has been felt everywhere in trying to keep the col- 
ored races in semi-bondage. The present condi- 
tions could not have been forced upon us but for 
the present servile and passive attitude of learning 
and religion. ‘‘Christendom suffers from a pletho- 
ra of lies’? says Dr. Scholes. The present condi- 
tions are unjust and cannot last. Therefore, a 
great social revolution is predicted. 

Dr. Scholes holds that the only proper divisions 
of mankind are the two divisions which will in- 
clude the more advanced and the less advanced. 
The colored and colorless races will&be found in 
both divisions. He shows that this has always 
been the case. The later historians have tried to 
give all of the glorious things in African history 
tothe white man. This is characteristic of the 
white man. He always claims everything in sight. 
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But Dr. Scholes shows that the historians of these 
later times have tried to cheat the Negro out of 
the glory which belongs to him. With the skill 
of a master the author punctures the Anglo-Saxon’s 
theory of “‘superiority’’ and primacy as a leader of 
thought. There is no such thing as a superior 
race; never has been and can never be. It is true 
that certain races have made more progress than 
others. Fortuitous circumstances have thrown 
one race in touch with culture ahead of another; 
the vista of culture has been thrown open to one 
race before it has to another. But that does not 
argue superiority. Else the Hindoos and the Chi- 
nese who had civilizations before the Anglo-Saxon 
civilization was thought of are superior to this race 
of boasters. Dr. Scholes’ book has created some- 
thing of a sensation in England. It is said that 
the critics are dazed by the incontrovertible argu- 
ments of this great scholar. The book is bold and 
radical, but thoroughly convincing. It shows deep 
and painstaking research as well as great learning. 


Garrison, the Non-Resistant. By Earnest Crosby, 
7 1-4x4 I-2 pp. 144. The Public Publishing 
Company, Chicago. Price soc. 

In this little book Earnest Crosby has given to 
the public a thoraugh history of the moral awaken- 
ing of this country. Garrison was born in an age 
which was shorn entirely of exalted morality. The 
constitution of the country, the Church of Christ 
and all the great newspapers of the land werein 
favor of slavery. 

Such papers as the Christian Watchman and the 
New York Evening Post were alike severe in their 
condemnation of any agitator in behalf of freedom. 
When Garrison became a young man, he decided 
to devote his life to three causes: Freedom for the 
slave, Universal peace and the overthrow of In- 
temperance. A faint awakening was taking place 
in the country and a few men were mildly advoca- 
ting the abolition of slavery by the gradual depor- 
tation of slaves to the West Indies and to Africa. 
Garrison was the first man who threw off the tem- 
porizing cloak and declared for the immediate 
emancipation of the slaves. The deep damnation 
of the whole system was opened up to him and he 
saw that if slavery was wrong, it ought to be op- 
posed unconditionally. He launched his great pa- 
per, the Liberator, and in his salutatory, he de- 
clared that he would ‘‘beas harsh as truth and as 
uncompromising as justice.’’ 

Mr. Crosby shows that Garrison, more than any 
other man was responsible for the great moral 
awakening of the North, which finally resulted in 
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the Civil war. One by one, the good men of the 
day, emulating Garrison’s example, consecrated 
their lives to the cause of freedom. The whole 
North became thoroughly organized against the 
gigantic iniquity of slavery and the Civil war re- 
sulted. 


The book takes its title from the fact that Gar- 
rison believed in the doctrine of non-resistance, 
i. e., he did not believe in war. He did not be- 
lieve in physical forceas a remedy for wrongs or 
even for self-defense. He never offered a feather- 
weight of violence to the broadcloth mob which 
dragged him through the streets of Boston. He 
did not believe that the Civil war was necessary 
to-free the slaves. Mr. Crosby is an enthusiastic 
believer in Mr. Garrison’s non-resistant doctrine 
and thinks that the Civil War did more harm 
than good. He thinks the Southern whites would 
have finally freed their slaves. To our way of 
looking at it, Mr. Crosby is wrong. Living in the 
South as we do, the only fault we have to find with 
the war was it did not last long enough. The 
Southern white man has never had all that old 
meanness of the slave-driver beaten out of him. 
He was just made angry enough to come home and 
take spite out on the Negro. The white man 
hangs on now too tenaciously to certain slavery 
time ideasfor us to believe that he would have 
ever freed us of his own accord. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Crosby has given us a very valuable little book 
on the sunrise of a very dark age. 


The Colonels Dream. By Charles W. Chestnutt, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., pp. 294, price $1.50. 
The Colonel’s Dream follows the House Behind 
the Cedars and the Morrow of Tradition as the 
third novel from the pen of the most noted nov- 
elist of the race. In each of his stories Mr. Chest- 
nutt has been able to present a different view 
point of the Negro Problem. This novel, like the 
two preceding it, is something more than a story. 
It is a psychological study of the Southern man’s 
attitude toward the Negro, and the writer is por- 
traying the situation in novel form in a manner as 
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persuasive and perhaps as accurate, as are our dis- 
cussive writers. 

The book is inas charming language asthe latter 
part of the foreword which reads: “If there be 
nothing new between its covers, neither is love 
new, nor hope, nor faith, nor disappointment, nor 
sorrow. Yet, life is not the less worth living be- 
cause of any of these, nor has man truly lived un- 
til he has tasted all of them.”’ 

The story opens in New York city. The central 
figure is a wealthy widower retiring from business 
after a particularly fortunate deal, but in a state of 
nervous collapse. With his young son he returns 
to his native soil. He undertakes with his wealth, 
culture and northern ideas of progress to build 
up his town and vivify there the current of thought 
and activity. But, because his system of philan- 
thropy included the Negro, all of his wealth and 
culture, his pure southern blood and ancestry and 
his fine business ability are of no value. His idea 
of a new and prosperous Clarendon abruptly and 
brutally ends in a ‘‘dream.”’ 

The character of the ante-bellum Negro has a 
graphic and beautiful portrayal in ‘“‘Uncle Peter.’’ 
In the Treadwells we have represented the real old 
aristocracy of the South, while in Fetters and his 
followers we see the new and dominating white 
man whose influence is not only making a ‘‘Valley 
of Despair’’ of the whole Southland, but whose 
blightiug hand, if not thrust back, will cause to 
rot the very foundations upon which the nation 
stands. 

We could wish that somewhere within the con- 
fines of the pages of this book there might have 
been given a description of the present day strong 
and self reliant Negro of the South, but perhaps 
sufficient for its mission are the characters therein 
given. 

May we hope that in the author’s own words 
that ‘‘Slowly, like all great social changes, but 
visibly to the eye of faith, is growing up a new 
body of thought, favorable to just laws and their 
administration.’’ 





HOTEL MACEQO 
213 West 53d Street 
NEW YORK cCIrry 
Lecated om 


First-class accommodations owly. 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots pass the door. {laminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms. 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices modei- 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 





RESIDENCE 
273 Auburn Ave. 


OFFICE HOURS 
8:30 a.m. to 12 m,; 1 to £:30 p.m 


Dr. James R. Porter 


DENTIST 
50 1-2 N. Broad St. cAtlanta, Ga 


Over Woodside’s Renting Agency. 








GO TO 
THE GUARANTEE CLOTHING CO 


For your Suits and Over- 
coats. {We can save you 
25% on all your purchases 


We Sell the Best $2.00 Hat in the,City. 


8 PEACHTREE ST. ATLANTA, GA. 











re TYPEWRITERS 


All Makes Second Hand 





BARGAINS 


$35.00 to $65.00 
Remingtons 


Smith Premiers 
Hammends, Bar Locks, Underwoods, Blicks, 
Chicago, Rem-Sho, Caligraphs from $18.00 up 


FIELDER & ALLEN CO. 


The Largest Office Outfitters South 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Address “ Bargain Department.” 














THE FOLDS HOUSE 


One of the most up-to-date boarding and lodging 
houses in the city Catch West Hunter or Magno- 
lia St. cars and get off at Vine St. 


Rates, $1.00 per Day. Meals, 26c, 
Phone 511 West 


206 Vine St. ATLANTA, GA. 





Subscribe for The Voice of the Negro 


Only~ $1.00 per year. 





A GREAT DISCOVERT. 


DROPS Y 
CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies ; entirely harmless; re- 
moves all symptoms of drop- 
sy in 8 to 10 ee: 30 to 60 
days effects permanent.cure. 
Trial treatment furnished 
free to every sufferer; noth- 
ing fairer. For circuars, tes- 
y timonials, etc., applly to 





Take a Course in the Richmond Business College 


The only ineorporated 
Business College ia the 
world where colored 
young menand women 
can secure equal privi- 
leges. { «= and night 
sessions. ¢ Positions se- 
cured for graduates, 
{ Instructions by mail 
also. {Tuition very low. 
1TNo vacation. Enter any 
time. Chea 
For further infermation, 
address 
Richmond Bas. College, 
615 N. ad St. 
RICHMOND, Va. 
N.B.—Business Grms in 
need of oo 
keepers, Pome ra ere 


etc., should 


Makes the Skin White 


Dr. Fred Palmer’s 
SKIN WHITENER 


Is an ideal face bleach ; perfectly eis 
and whitening the skin, removing pimples, 
blemishes, etc., and keeping the skin soft, 
velvety and in healthy condition. 
Price 25 cents a box. 
Sold only by 


JACOBS’ PHARMACY 
GS-10 Mariett® | street Atlanta, Ga. 


J. H. BLACKWELL, A. M., Pre’st. 



































WILLIS MURPHY. Wa. OSCAR MURPHY. 


Willis Murphy & Son. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers In 


Groceries, Grain and General Merchandise. 
514 DECATUR ST. ATLANTA, GA. TELEPHONE 1818 
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Help Wanted HHH, awpaice LA HGH GRADE 
a Wi = 
elp Wante NH) (UH ace I GH GRADE 
DOW WIRE & IRON WKS. LOUISVILLE.KY. 
~ WANTED—Boys and Girls to sell Satchet Pow- AGENTS—Can make a living ina pleasant and 
y ders among their friends. There is a Gold Ring in profitable business by handling our High Grade 
it for you. Send ten cents for sample powders and Perf We hav. re ee 
4 terms. G. W. PINKNEY CO., Manufacturers of = een : se on ee 
_ Perfumery, Atlantic City, N. J. how to start a business for yourself. Write for par- 
0 ticulars.G. W. PINKNEY CO., Atlantic City, N. J. 
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of WANTED—At once a good.reliable Printer. Baji! sconce ae / 
s + Ably and fearlesslyjedited. Independent in its pol- 
Must be steady and sober. Write at once os icy, and for every right for the Negro race with all its 
4 references and salary expected. A good place for might. 
the right man. THE UNION MUTUAL PUB- Subscription $1.50 per year; 5¢ per copy. Address: 
ra LISHING CO., 212 Auburn Ave. Atlanta, Ga. THE BOSTON GURDIAN, 
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Corona Industrial College 


Situated in the midst. of the Corona Coal and iron Company’s Great, Coal Mines 
EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES OFFERED 


Fifty to seventy-five dollars earned a month and education of a whole family or an individual 
at a cost of one dollar a month. For information, write J. R. E. LEE, President, Corona, Ala. 











The Tuskegee Student ross riser: msn. 


TUTE, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


Subscription Price, 5O Cents per Year 








|The Student, published weekly during the school term and bi-weekly 
during the summer vacation in the interest of the graduates of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, contains full information 
regarding the work of the school, and, in addition, valuable articles 
bearing upon the moral, material and educational advancement of 
the Negro people of America. Sample copies sent on application. 


Address ali communications to The Tuskegee Student, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 








































-Just a Word About Our Magazine. 


N REPLY to an advertisement that recently appeared in these 
4columns for more subscribers, a large number of persons sent 
One Dollar tor yearly subscriptions. Many of these subscriptions 
came from the Public School Teachers all over the country. This 
was indeed very gratifying as it shows the appreciation of this great 
body of thinkers and doers. 





‘The Voice of the Negro’’ says one of these teachers, ‘‘I use as a classic.’’ 
Another teacher writes, ‘‘I find the selections of poems each month as well as the 
contributed articles very valuable helps in securing the closest attention from my 
pupils of the advanced grades.”’ 


A professor in one of the leading colleges of the South says he presented the 
magazine to his class of young men and has insisted upon them reading it. He 
believes that it will give greater inspiration to independent manhood than any 
agency now before the people. 


We submit the foregoing to show which direction the thinkers of the country are 
looking for real race literature. A few of the points in which ‘‘THE VOICE OF 
THE NEGRO” leads, are:- 


Strong, vigorous and inspiring editorials 

Accurate typographical make-up 

Brilliant and pleasing Monthly Review 
Contributed Articles by leading writers of the race 
Suggestive Cartoons 

Costly Illustrations & bran new features everymonth 


**The Voice of the Negro” is for sale the first of every month at all 
the leading newstands all over the country. If for any reason you cannot get 


a copy from the newsdealers send ten cents for the very latest copy. Subscrip- 
tions only One Dollar per year in advance. 


The Voice of the Negro, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 











































































SOLOMON PERRY, ESQ. 
Trustee West Mitchell St. C. M. E. Church, 
224 West Mitchell St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

First-class accommodations only. Two and 

one-half blocks from new depot. Cars to all 

parts of city every 15 minutes. A refined 

and up-to-date place. 
Rates $1.00 per day. 





Meals 25c. 






























176 Warren Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL., Oct., 22, 1902. 


For nearly four years I suffered from ova- 
rian troubles. The doctor insisted on an 
operation as the only way to get well. I, 
however, strongly objected to an operation. 
My husband felt disheartened as well as I, 
for home with a sick woman is a discon- 
solate place at best. A friendly druggist 
advised him to get a bottle of Wine of Car- 
dui for me to try, and he did so. I began to 
improve in a few days and my recovery was 
very rapid. Within eighteen weeks I was 
another being. . 

CECELIA STOWE. 


Mrs. Stowe’s letter shows every woman 
how a home is saddened by female weakness 
and how completely Wine of Cardui cures 
that sickness again. Do not go on suffer- 


ing. Go to your druggist today and secure 
a $1.00 bottle of Wine of Cardui. 





WINE ef CARDUI 





When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine 








Learn to Write and Speak 


Correct English 


OOR English will hold you 
P back, no matter what you 
may try to do in a business 

or social way. 

We can raise your value in 
business 100 per cent—we will 
teach you, by correspondence, to 
write and speak correctly, easily, 
forcefully and fluently. 

No matter what your position 
is—whether stenographer, book 
keeper, salesman, clerk, office 
assistant, a vertisement writer, 
correspondent, reporter, journal- 
ist, short-story writer,—you must 
understand the correct use of 
English in order to advance rap- 
idly. You will not feel at home 
in good society unless you can 
talk with the assurance that you 
are not making blunders. Our 
plan is original and intensely 


interesting. We will gladly ex- 
plain it if you will write. 
ADDRESS 


Page-Davis School of Correct English 
Dept. 246, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














DO YOU,:STUDY THE BIBLE? 


OU NEED a good help We havein stock a few of Smith’s 

By Bible Dictionaries Wecan supply you with one of these for 
$2.50. They are complete in every respect. Handsomely bound. 
Contains 786 pages and weighs 3 1-2 pounds. Whatever Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary says is authority. Ask your minister. 
We have only a limited number of these for sale. We cannot 
duplicate them at the price. The first six sending for one of 
these Dictionaries will be given asix month’s subscription to our 
magazine, Write today. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


70 E. ALABAMA ST. ATLANTA, GA. 














If you want a race newspaper for thought & newsof interest, subscribe at once for the 


- COLORED WORLD 


Price,:Per Year, Payable in advance - $1.50 
Six Months ~ ~ - - - ~ - - 75 
Three Months - - ~ > - - - - .40 


Sample Copies Sent Free. 


We reach all classes of people. There in no better advertising medium. 


EDWARD A. SHANKLIN, Editor and Publisher 
Main Office, 100 West Gay Street 83 COLUMBUS, OHIO 














O YOU want the trade of 15,000 


ALL SERVICE RESUMED. regular subscribers? We presume 


that you do. 
The SOUTHERN PACIFIC and 


We do not guarantee that vou can 





UNION PACIFIC get them but we do guarantee that an 

advertisement placed in our magazine 

Lines reach nearly every State in the West, will reach that many persons. We 

with Steamship Lines'to China, Japan, Hiawaian reach more persons than any magazine 
Islands, Australia and India. published by the race. 

Round trip Homeseekers rates to Louisiana, 
Texas Oklahoma and Old Mexico, each first and If you have an articlethat you wish 
third Tuesday. agents to handle, try our columns. 


One thousand persons handle our 
magazine and you may get them to 
handle your articles. 


Through Pullman Tourist Cars three days 
each week from Washington, D. C. to San Fran- 
cisco, via Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile and New 
Orleans and Southern Pacific “Sunset Route.” 


Cheap one-way Colonist Rates from all points Our subscription list is open all the 


to California and Northwest, from February 15, time to our subscribers and adver- 
until April 7, 1906. tisers. 


Requests for information cheerfully answered. 


J. F. VAN RENSELAER, We reach the people. Try us. 


Write for testimonials. 


General Agent. 124 Peachtree St. 
ATLANTA, GA. The Advertising Depart.ment. 
P. ©. BEAN, T. P. A. THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 





Atlanta, Ga. 









































TO THE DRUG, GROCERY ||! | FARN To INSTALL 


and Confectionery Trades 


If you should find at any time || ELECTRIC BELLS, 


A Space in your Chewing 


wisorttnescmtense| | ‘TELEPHONES. and ELEC- 


with some, 


White Lily and Yalu Cream 
| TRIC LIGHTS 
I me anufz acture my own | 2 
Chewing Gum and guarantee 
satisfaction. Iask a trial. Agents wanted. A good 


hustler with a little cash can make big profit. Write [| 
to me for full particulars »to 4o per cent. made by We teach you by mail with BLUE PRINTS 
very littleeffort. Be inde pe ealleah, I can tell pa how . tie: i . 
gla write. Address for information and prices, and instruction papers which show how to do 
JOHNSON, 5113 Dearborn St., CHIC AGO, ILL. the work. You make money and learn a good 
trade. ELECTRIC BELL OUTFIT §$1, to §2. 
TWO GOOD TELEPHONES WITH 200 
The FEET OF WIRE AND 4 BATTERIES fro. 
You can put this set up in one day and get $20 
for same 














VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


ELECTRICAL GOODS OF ALL 


4 00 DOLLAR PER YEAR KINDS AT LOW PRICES. 
| JOSEPH M. PATTERSON, 


1409 NEW YORK AVE., N. W. 


SUBSCRIBE N O W 20 Years in business. WASHINGTON, D. €. 


























HIGH CLASS WEEKLY NEWS- 
PAPER OF f16 BROAD PAGES 


FOR $1 A YEAR 
50 CENTS FOR SIX MONTHS 


25 CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS 


THE WEEKLY EDITION OF THE 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


(MASSACHUSETTS) 


cA Thoroughly Independent and Courageous Journal, Devoted to the 
Protection and Advancement of the Broad Public Interests 


The Republican is famous for the strength and ability and democratic spirit of its 
editorials, and for the excellence and wealth of its Literary Features. 

As a news, political, literary and family weekly combined, the weekly edition of 
The Republican is hardly surpassed, if anywhere equaled. 

The weekly Republican was established in 1824, The Daily in 1844, and The Sun- 
day in 1878, by Samuel Bowles. The subscription rates are, for The Weekly $1 a 
year, Daily $8, Sunday $2. Send for free specimen copies and address 


THE REPUBLICAN - - Springfield, Mass. 














LET YOUR MONEY WORK FOR YOU 


WHY ACCEPT 3% and 4% from SAVINGS BANKS, when we 
are paying 6% and 7% on GUARANTEED Investments? BE- 
GIN NOW. Investments may be made onthe INSTALLMENT 
Plan. We have the best proposition on the market. 

Write for particulars. 


ADDRESS MAXWELL, 150 NASSAU ST., N. ¥. CITY. ROOM 1335. 











SPECIAL OFFER 


} We will mail ** Adology,”’’ the leading 
Why not put an advertisement in this | M. O. Trade Journal, to any address 
One Year for 1O Cents. 
to cover postage (Regular sub, rate 25c). 
Walters Advertising Agency, 
36 & 37 Dean Street. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


space and get good results 9 


| 
| 
| 





Ford’s Hair Pomade, formerly known as ‘‘Ozonized Ox Marrow,”’ 
Makes the Hair Long, Soft and Easy to Comb. 


READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904. 

I used only one bottle of your po 
made and my hair has _ stopped 
breaking off and has greatly im- 
proved. When I started using this 
wonderfu: preparation my hair was 
seven inches long and now it is ten 
inches or more. 

I beg tu remain, yours truly, 

MINNIE FOASTER 

314 Southard St 

Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1g00 

Gentlemen: I have used your po- 
made and have found it to do more 
than it is recommended to do. It 
stops the hair from falling out and 
breaking off, and cleans the scalpand 
makes the hair soft, pliable and 
glossy. MISS MAGGIE REND 

Milwaukee, Wis., June 23, 1893. 

Gentlemen: Please send me two 

pottles of your pomade. I think it is 


West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, iyos. 

I had typhoid fever and my hair all 
came out. I used three bottles of 
your pomade, and now my hair is 
nine inches long and very thick and 
nice and straight. Most every one 
seeing how good your pomade did 
my hair, they too are anxious for it 
My hair isan example to every one 

Yours respectfully, 
ELLA BYE 
Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1905 

I have used one bottle of your po- 
made and my hair is now perfectly 
straight, soft and black as silk I 
will not be without it. 

RHODA EDWARDS 


Paris, Mo., July 15, 1 
Gentlemen: When I began using 
your pomade my head was so bald I 
was ashamed a myself, but now my 
hair has grown three inches all over 





one of the best hair preparations my head and I have been using it 
made. MRS. JOHN GRAF. only two months. IDA PRETER 
I have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. 
A. N. JENKINS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co 

FORD’S HAIR POMADE was formerly known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” and is the only safe 
preparation Known to us that makes kinky or curly bair straight. Its use makes the most stubborn, 
harsh, kinky or curly hair soft, pliable and easy tocomb, ‘hese results may be obtained from one treat- 
ment; 2 to 4 bottles are usually sufficient for a year. The use of FORD’S HAIR POMADE (“OZONIZED 
OX MAKKOW’"’) removes and prevents dandruff, relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops the hair 
from faliing out or breaking off, makes it grow, and by nourishing the roots, gives it new life and vigor. 
Being e\egantly perfumed and harmless, it is a toilet for ladies, gentiemen and children. FORD’S HAIR 
POMADE (“OZONIZED OX MAKKOW’”’) has been made and sold continuously since about 1858, and the 
label, “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” was registered in the United States Patent Office in 1874. In all that 
long period of time there has never been a bottle returned from the hundreds of thousand we bave sold, 
FORD’S HAIR POMADE remains sweet and effective, no matter how long you keepit. Be sure to get Ford’s, 
as its use makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. Kemember that 
FORD’S HAIR POMADE (“OZONIZED OX MAKROW”’) is put up only in 50c. size, and is made only in 
Chicago and by us. The genuine has the signature, Charles Ford, Prest.,on each package. Refuse all 
others. Full directions with every bottle. Price only 0c. Sold by druggists and dealers. If your drug- 
gist or dealer cannot supply you, he can procure it from his jobber or wholesale dealer, or send us 50c. for 
one bottie, postpaid, or $1.40 for three botties. or $2.50 for six bottles, express paid. We pay postage and 
express charges to all points in U.S.A. When ordering send postal or express money order, and mention 
this paper. Write your name and address plainly to 


OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. (None genuine without my signature) 


Fourth Floor, 76 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Agents Wanted everywhere, Charhe Ford Least 














A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


A MNury Grutvonad> 
Qre ge pretty a 6 





Lact Zo 
Mite Marret Kong 


The season of festivities is approach- 
ag. Christmas is not only the season of 
festivities; it is also the season of merry- 
making. Wecan make onr friends and 
the poor happy by giving them some- 
thing which will be both useful and 
ornamental. Everybody is wondering 
what to give his friend as an appropriate 
Christmas gift. We have studied the 
whole matter out for you. Follow our 
tuggestion and you will surely make 

r friend happy. Make your friend 
high-class of one year’s subscription toa 








h-class magazine. The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, the Bible of the White South, 
has pegcopriately called ours “The really 
Wigh-Class Negro Magazine” of the coun- 
try. In this age of literature and intel- 
ligence such a fine gift would be highly 
appreciated. Our magazine has sprung 

denly into prominence as one of the 
leading periodicals of the land. For only 
One Dollar you can have this magazine 
sent to your friend or yourself for a 
whole year. Your friend will be re- 
minded vividly of you once a month as 
the magazine comes. At the end of the 

ear he can bind the twelve numbers 

mto a volume and keep them fer life. 

Young man, you could not please your 
girl better than by giving her The Voice 
& year. She would love you always for 
it. Do you see the card above? Well, 
when we get your dollar we will havea 
beautiful card like that made, only your 
fame and the name of your friend sub- 
stituted for the names you see on it, and 
on Christmas morning we will mail the 
Magazine in a large envelope and the 
card in a dainty little envelope to your 
friend. To make sure that your friend 
will get the magazine and card the first 
day of Christmas, you had better cli 
the following coupon, enclose it wit 
one dollar to our address at your earliest 
convenience. 

Take your scissors and clip the coupon 
below : 

Epirors oF THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
68% E. ALABAMA STREET, 
ATLANTA, GA. 

GENTLEMEN :—Your suggestion of one 
year’s subscription to The Voice as a 
ss to my friend fora Christmas gift 

0. K. Please find enclosed $1.00 to 
pay for the magazine for one year. Send 
the same to . 
Name of subscriber, 


Street or P.O. Box, 











Address,, ... 


If you mail us this Cougen with $1.00, we will mail your friend the Christmas number of our magazine and enroll 
him asa ore yearly subscriber. At the same time we will send your friend the card mentioned above, showing whe 
Presented the subscription, and you a receipt for your money. 





The Biggest, Seller on Earth 





“THE PROGRESS OF A RACE” 


THE ONLY BOOK THAT CONTAINS FULL 
AND UP-TC-DATE RACE STATISTICS 


IT TELLS YOU 


How many colored people there are in the United States; how many in each 
State ; how many in each county in al! the Southern States and in other States 
having any considerable number of Negroes, 


From Special Statistical Tables You Can See at a Glance 


How many Negroes own homes; how many schools there are for Negroes; how 
many teachers and scholars; hew many colleges and professional schools there 
are for Negroes ; how many churches and chv rch papers ; the estimated value of 
Negro church property, and also the total vaiue of property held by the race; 
how many own farms; how many own homes and how many are ten- 
ants ; how mz any colored persons are lawyers, how many doctors; how 
many are engaged in agriculture ; how many in domestic service ; how 
A Slave. many in trade, transportation and manufacturing. 


Special Collect.ion of Plant.at.ion Melodies 


Will be of unusual interest not only to the colored ..ader. but to all 

1880 who see them, They have been made especially popular by Prince 
Two-mule farmer, Henry of Germany, who requested that they be sung to him on several 
Owning some land. occasions during his visit in America. While these melodies and 

other pleasant anecdotes will charm the reader, he will be thrilled 

1890 by the hair-breath escapes enroute the “underground railroad” anda 
Ten mules, two cows, thousand other ineidents recorded in this magnificent book. 


aay hundred acres of land. AGENTS WANTED 


Fifty head of stock, It sells like hot cakes, Several hundred sold daily. The following 
Five hundred acres of land, named persons have just ordered the number of books set opposite 
Boys in college, their names, as follows: Mr. Fred Wallis, en County, Ark., 27; 
Boys owning farms, Mr. I. H. Sulliv ant, LaFayette County, Ark. Mr Finis Purofoy, 
Daughters teaching, Ouachita County, Ark., a: Me. I,. C Bridges, “Sabine County, La., 31; 
Daughters keeping neat homes Mr. Oscar Hays, W. are County, Ga., 24; Mr. Fred Wallis, Columbia 
of their own. County, Ark., 23; Mr. J. Haynes, Woodruff County, Ark, . me. G. 
W. Irwin, Landerdale County, Tenn., 22; Mr. W. D. aeeen Florence 
County, S. C., 30; Mr. S. Fincher, Round Lake, Miss., 39; Mr. C. l,. 
NOTE.—The above is the his- Pique, Itta Bena, Miss., 100, ; 
tory of one colored man—it is the Now is the time to make money. Agents’ commission liberal. 700 
history~ of one thousand today. page book, 200 illustrations, Price, postpaid, $1.95. 
anaes OUTFIT FREE. Write today for particulars or send 15 cents in 


Fail G C f th stamps to pay postage on free outfit. Address, 
Don’t Fail to Get a Copy of the . 
Book and Read for Yourself HERTEL, JENKINS & CO. 


Re 920 Austell Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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One-mule farmer, 
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A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS, 
CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? CAN YOU ANSWER 1HEM? 
Do you know the population of the Negroes in 
America for each decade since the revolution ? What is the population of the Negroes in each of 
How did President Linco'n treat the slave dealer? the States o: the Union. 
Do you know anything of the slave laws in the ‘ : +s ee . ‘ 
colonies? Are Negroes living principally in the city or in the 
Have you read the history or the anti-slavery agi- country ? 
tation ? H N t ‘ities . 
Do you know when the first convention of anti- ee jan ey in all cities re fifty 
slavery women was held? thousand or more 
Do you know what is meant by the “Underground What counties in the South have more a peo- 
Railroad?’’ Who carried it on? ple than white? 
Do you know how many Negroes there were in the ~ 
civil war? Hov. inany Negro officersin the S anish-American 
How many schools are there to-day for the Negroes? war? 
How many teachers? How many scholars? ‘ 
What is the estimated value of church property? soo other questions answered that you have 


What is the estimated value of property held by . > 
Negroes? no idea of. See it for yourself. 


Agents Make $25.00 Per Week 


112M OF SQ PIRd LULL YOOd P PISIZAPY JAIN JAPH 9M 




















We Have Never Advertised a Book That Paid Us So Well 


